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NEXT MONTH 


IMPROVE TEACHING! Next month you will 
share the fruits of the National Conference for the 
Improvement of Teaching, called by the N. E. A. 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards last July at Oxford, Ohio. The ‘Topics 
and Questions for Group Study” which guided the 
deliberations of the Conference, brought to you in 
the pages of the October PH1 DELTA KaPPAN, are 
recommended for study in your faculty. 


W. O. T. P. Next month, the report of the first 
convention of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession by Paul M. Cook. 


U. N. E. S. C. O. How can UNESCO better do its 
job? 
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Editorial Comment 


There will be great advances in the social 
sciences in our times. 

Advances in the sciences have been made as new 
instruments were perfected. The thermometer did 
much for physics; the new electronic microscopes 
are doing more for physics and biology. New tele- 
scopes make possible new advances in astronomy. 
New tools available to the social scientist include 
the motion pictures in color and with sound, the 
vast array of sound recording techniques, the 
radio, photostatic reproduction, new means of 
travel. Such inventions make available materials 
for analysis and comparison. 

They make the whole world a laboratory. In 
the different cultures, factors can be compared for 
study of effects. In our day there will be great ad- 
vances in the sciences dealing with people. 


Read 


You ought to read. The new materials con- 
stantly being made available must be part of your 
equipment if you are to curtinue in a capacity of 
leadership. Your brothers in Phi Delta Kappa be- 
lieved that to be your lot when they elected you to 
membership. 

As a thought-starter, how about the investment 
of 10 per cent of one months’ salary in subscrip- 
tions to magazines to help you grow? 

Some of the magazines edited by Phi Delta Kap- 
pans, reported on Pages 34 and following, will 
interest you. 


Write 


You have experiences no one else can have. 
Something comes to you with that experience 
which you should share. Write! Write so that your 
experience may help other people. 

The man who does a job of research has not 
finished his task until he reports his results for 
the profit of his fellows. 

Share your experiences, your researches, your 
visions, and your feelings. Write! 

The number of Phi Delta Kappans editing edu- 
cational periodicals impressed us, as reported in 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Educational Press Association of America. We 


asked a sampling of these editors to write for you 
this month. It is natural that their writing makes 
this a distinguished issue of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN. (Contrary to our custom, every article 
in this issue was written by a Phi Delta Kappan. ) 
You will want to know more of the magazines 
and their editors. See Page 34. 

We hope you will subscribe to some of these 
magazines. We hope you will write for some of 
these magazines. From the list, you can see some- 
thing of the kind of articles wished by these maga- 
zines. You need not limit your writing to these 
magazines. You can get a longer list by reference to 
America’s Educational Press, from the Educational 
Press Association of America, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ($2.75). 

There is also ‘‘A Classified List of Educational 
Publications Issued in the United States with a 
Limited Listing of Foreign Journals,” available 
from the same address at 50 cents. 


Education Writers Association 


We greet with our cordial congratulations the 
Education Writers Association, formed by news 
reporters covering the Cincinnati convention of 
the National Education Association. (See Page 
25.) We believe that Association can do much 
to develop press and radio reporters who take 
professional pride in accurate and effective inter- 
pretation of the schools to the people. 


ath b0e 


The World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession was officially organized this August in the 
meeting at Glasgow, Scotland. As an afhliated 
member, Phi Delta Kappa was represented by its 
executive secretary, Paul M. Cook, who served also 
as a delegate from the National Education Associ- 
ation. His report will appear in this magazine 


next month. 
This association of teachers 


can do much to bring peace in 
RESS our time, “running interfer- 
SSOCIATION ence” for UNESCO, which as 
a government agency must 
move more slowly. 


DUCATIONAL 










We Are Called to Service 


By ROBERT STANFORTH 


Robert Stanforth is Edi- 
tor, The Bulletin of the 
Commission for Inter- 
national Educational 
Reconstruction. 


E EXPECT the next generation to abolish 

war, secure international cooperation, syn- 
thesize opposing economic systems, harness atomic 
power, and extend political democracy. 

In addition, we are shifting to youth the tasks 
left unfinished by the present generation—the ex- 
tension of educational opportunities, the procure- 
ment of an adequate minimum standard of living, 
the abolishment of business recessions, the pre- 
vention of disease, the distribution of machinery 
to lessen time, space and save human energy, the 
establishment of peace, and provisions for security 
against fear, coercion, deprivation and intoler- 
ance. 

The youth of the world, though not responsible 
for this heritage, will be required upon maturity 
to assume leadership to meet such problems. 

But it is the weakest generation of children in 
modern history that is now confronted with the 
heaviest tasks any generation ever tackled. 

An entire generation of youth in Europe and 
Asia have received no education at all or the per-, 
verted fascist training. Cultural centers still lie 
in rubble, with priceless libraries burned, labora- 
tories stripped, and schools destroyed. 

UNRRA, Governmental relief aid to other 
countries, the International Children's Fund, and 
the International Relief Agencies devote their at- 
tention almost entirely to basic needs of health, 
food and clothing, or economic reconstruction. 

UNESCO was charged by the United Nations 
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to meet the problems of world-wide cultural re- 
construction, then voted funds for a year’s work 
which wouldn’t support a medium-sized American 
school system for one day, or build one school. 

Individual contributions from the more fortu- 
nate areas through voluntary organizations inter- 
ested in reconstruction are insufficient. 

Just how long can the postwar world neglect 
the education of its coming generation and still 
maintain progress? Can a few more-fortunate 
countries expect their graduates alone to secure 
answers to the international problems? 

In the 20th century the medical profession can 
organize immediately to stamp out a threatened 
smallpox epidemic in New York City or the spread 
of foot and mouth disease in cattle in Mexico. Ed- 
ucation, also, can help eliminate the diseases of 
hate, fear, mistrust, poverty and ignorance. But 
they must organize leadership and chart a course. 

World catastrophe or military dictatorship 
seem the only other alternatives. 

Between the two world wars, American educa- 
tors formulated a peace movement eagerly ac- 
cepted by students. The fallacy of that approach 
to peace, however, is now evident. War can come 
even to those who try to avoid it. Negative meas- 
ures such as ‘I will not fight’’ cannot avoid con- 
flicts. Positive programs for world-wide coopera- 
tion and internationai understanding are the only 
answer. Proffering reconstruction aid is one step. 

Though it does not seek it, the United States 
cannot fail to accept the responsibility of cultural 
leadership. 

It devolves upon us—educators in a democracy 
—to secure adequate support for the needs of 
public education around the world. Politicians, 
businessmen, the medical professions, etc., all have 
their own interests to serve. Our interest is well- 
educated youth throughout the world properly 
equipped for the tasks ahead. We are called to 
this service now. 


* Information on methods of participation in reconstruction aid 
to educational institutions and fellow educators in war-torn 
countries may be secured by writing to Robert Stanforth, Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





You Ought to Read 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Joy Elmer Morgan is 
Editor of the NEA 
Journal. 


N THE teaching profession we /ive by our minds. 
Our business is to enlighten—not only in the 

classroom but everywhere our influence reaches, 
and it should reach far. The teacher or the head 
of the school system should be the most widely 
read, the best informed, most judicious, temper- 
ate, tolerant and progressive citizen in the com- 
munity. And he will be if he prepares himself for 
that role. Every citizen in a democracy is a sover- 
eign, which places upon him a moral obligation 
to be intelligent. For teachers this obligation is 
especially strong. The first mark of a student or 
teacher is an appreciation of the worth of his own 
mind. All the problems of the world could be 
settled easily if people would only think. 

During the 27 years of my editorship of the 
NEA Journal I have spent much time exploring 
the reading habits of teachers and school admin- 
istrators, particularly the reading habits of men 
and women with doctor degrees because these de- 
grees are assumed to lay a foundation for lifelong 
scholarship. I have made it a practice to talk with 
our educational doctors about what they read. The 
results of these inquiries have not been encourag- 
ing. Many of our people consider themselves 
wellread if they follow a few educational journals, 
The Readers Digest and perhaps one of the book 
clubs. Their level of reading is hardly above that 
of the great mass of citizens who take what is fed 
them by our popular system for the distribution of 
printed matter. They have little sense of mapping 


out a course for themselves which will reach be- 
yond the popular reading of the moment or the 
““information’”’ currently spread by our highly com- 
mercialized and monopolized press, radio, and 
newsreels. 

There are a number of reasons for this situa- 
tion. Probably the first is the fact that we have not 
succeeded in fixing in the minds of students a reali- 
zation of what it really means to be wellread. 
Most of us came from homes where there were not 
many books. We were obliged to work so hard and 
so long to obtain our professional credentials that 
we neglected the habit of wide reading. 


We Live By Our Minds 


We live by our minds! We should invest in 
them, cultivate them, perfect them, nourish them 
as we nourish our bodies, for they will determine 
our success and our destiny. We do not have an 
intelligent civilization, and we cannot hope to 
have one unless teachers make it so. Our world 
is a potential garden of beauty, peace, security and 
plenty. Yet we have wars, disease, poverty and 
fear because we do not use our minds or because 
we apply them at the wrong points or in the 
wrong way. We do not relate thinking to the real 
issues of our lives. We leave the larger areas of 
our common life to chance and the exploiter, 
when by persistent intelligence we might bring 
order out of confusion and lift humanity to a new 
level of achievement and wellbeing. 


Ignorance Is Costly 


A good example of the effect of ignorance on 
community life is the situation in the Missouri 
and Mississippi valleys which as I write this piece 
are being ravaged by unnecessary floods. TVA 
has shown what can be done by comprehensive 
development of river valleys. A proposal for a 
Missouri Valley Authority has languished because 
most of the newspapers in that area are either 
indifferent, ignorant, or power-trust dominated so 
that the people are not informed. Meanwhile, 
enough money is wasted on makeshifts to control 
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floods, and in flood losses to provide a permanent 
sound development that would greatly enrich the 
entire nation. Schoolfolk can become centers for 
the spread of information on such matter as this. 


Wise Reading Builds the Mind 


There are many ways to cultivate intelligence 
but the chief way always has been and always will 
be reading. No other approach gives one the range 
and convenience of reading. It transcends limita- 
tions of time and place. For some 6000 years the 
fruits of man’s thinking have been recorded in 
books. Printing from movable type was begun in 
1450. In the brief space since then the mind of 
man has made more progress than in all the ages 
that went before. Books have brought mental food 
to the masses. Where one man in ancient times 
was free to think, today millions are free to draw 
upon the accumulated experience of all written 
history as it is recorded in books and made free 
through our schools and libraries. 


Ten Practical Suggestions 


(1) Provide regularly for the nourishment of 
your mind as much money as you do for the nour- 
ishment of your body. This investment will pay 
big dividends. 

(2) Spend twice as much time reading maga- 
zines as you do newspapers and twice as much 
time reading books as magazines. Keep at least 
half your reading outside the field of your daily 
work. 

(3) Make yourself independent of local news- 
paper monopoly by subscribing to one outstanding 
daily such as the Christian Science Monitor, the 
New York Times, or the Washington Post. 

(4) Read the opposition with an open mind, 
including views with which you do not agree. 
Subscribe to one such magazine or newspaper as 
The New Republic, PM, The Survey, The Pro- 
gressive or The Nation. Go back to sources. Join 
such groups as The Foreign Policy Association and 
the Consumers Union and follow their publica- 
tions regularly. Read the Labor Press. 

(5) Scrupulously avoid witchhunting and 
namecalling. They are akin to the heresy madness 
of an earlier day and will absolutely destroy any 
decent intellectual life. Tyranny has always sought 
to restrict the reading of the people either by law 
or fear or taboo. Insist on being sovereign in your 
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own mind. Respect those who honestly disagree 
with you and insist on the same right for yourself. 
Ever seek the truth. 

(6) Pick out the danger spots in public affairs 
and give particular attention to them. Our people 
are poorly informed and often misinformed in 
these fields vital to our very survival: (a) cartels 
and monopolies; (b) the labor movement; (c) 
foreign relations and United Nations. 

(7) Reach constantly for background. For ex- 
ample, if you are reading a current book on Rus- 
sia get also one which gives the entire sweep of 
Russian history for the past 1,000 years. 

(8) Visit the library regularly. Learn its re- 
sources. Examine its new books. Check the book 
reviews. Try to examine at least one book a week 
and to read at least one each month. 

(9) Form a group of persons of like interest 
and let each member buy one book and exchange. 
Give away books that you no longer need. 

(10) Think about what you read. Visualize, 
memorize, analyze, discuss with friends. Keep in 
your pocket diary for further reference authors 
and titles you have read. 


The Care of the Mind 


The care of the mind is a great adventure. It is 
amazing how mental power grows and multi- 
plies when attention is given to the matter. At first 
the field of human knowledge seems so vast as to 
be hopeless—history, literature, philosophy, arts, 
sciences, technology, music, affairs. A good ap- 
proach is to take one area or problem each year. 
Take, for example, the subject of cartels and read 
everything you can find about them in books and 
periodicals and reports from the U. S. Department 
of Justice. Or take Russia, China, South America. 
Or take broad surveys like Gunther's Inside 
America or Wells’ Outline of History. 


What We Love; Not What We Have 


We who work with the mind and the spirit are 
surrounded by unlimited riches. As John Ruskin 
pointed out “Not what you Aave but what you Jove 
determines your wealth.” Men who persistently 
cultivate their minds live longer, maintain their 
vigor and grip on life better, are more attractive 
to their friends and as old age comes on and the 
pleasures of sense grow less, have their own king- 
dom of infinite resource and satisfaction. 





At Home and Abroad 


By DAN W. DODSON 


Dan W. Dodson is Edi- 
tor, The Journal of Edu- 


cational Sociology. 


DUCATORS have never faced a challenge com- 
E parable to that which is theirs today. It is gen- 
erally conceded that if the cause of democracy and 
human liberty survives in this aftermath of war, 
it will be because of American leadership. 

President Truman, speaking on June 29, said, 
“The support of desperate populations of battle- 
ravaged countries must be won for this free way 
of life. We must have them as allies in our con- 
tinuing struggle for the peaceful solution of the 
world’s problems. Freedom is not an easy lesson 
to teach, nor an easy cause to sell to peoples beset 
by every kind of privation. They may surrender 
to the false security offered so temptingly by to- 
talitarian regimes unless we can prove the superi- 
ority of democracy.”” Yet, on the day this speech 
was being made, the newspapers of New York 
City, the United Nations Headquarters, carried a 
resolution passed by the real estate interests say- 
ing essentially that they refused to invest in slum 
clearance housing in which they would be granted 
tax exemption up to 25 years, because of the local 
law which forbids such a concession unless occu- 
pancy of such housing is open to all irrespective 
of race, creed or color. This action had just been 
preceded by a fight which was won by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company to restrict occu- 
pancy of its vast project, Stuyvesant Town, on the 
East Side of Manhattan. In addition the United 
Nations had just cancelled its contract with this 
Organization for housing accommodations for 


some of its personnel allegedly because the United 
Nations could not stomach such discrimination. 

It is needless to recite additional incidents of 
this sort. The trial of the lynch party in South 
Carolina, the obvious discrimination leading to 
quota systems for minority group members in in- 
stitutions of higher learning throughout the 
country, the restrictive covenants which relegate 
minorities to “ghetto” existence in practically 
every city, indicates the compromised position in 
which our leadership is placed in trying to ‘‘sell 
democracy to the world.” Truly, world affairs are 
now such that to distinguish the relationship be- 
tween “home” and ‘‘abroad’’ is becoming more 
and more difficult. During the war, the morale of 
the nation was upheld by a studied attempt to make 
every individual feel that his part in the program 
at home was helping the men in the front line. 
Today, this relationship between the behavior at 
home and the role of American prestige abroad is 
more apparent, but less recognized than during the 
war. 

Against this compromised position of our 
leadership, there is the sense of desperate urgency 
in which we all feel that time is running out on 
us. The compensatory morale boosters of the war 
era are gone. Teachers of all groups find them- 
selves stymied and frustrated with regard to what 
they can do about the world scene. Many have a 
sense that the only part they have in what is hap- 
pening is that they are preparing youth for the 
next holocaust, rather than preparing them for 
peace. In addition to the low salaries and the low 
status to which the profession has fallen, there is a 
sense of futility and a feeling that there is in the 
community a lack of appreciation of what they are 
attempting to do. 


The Fight Has Just Begun 


In reality, the fight has just begun. Every war 
has had its aftermath of dismay, disillusion, and 
cynicism. A nation can scarcely go through a blood 
orgy such as we have gone through without such 
a backwash. Reactionary forces whose position was 
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jeopardized by the war are seeking to regain power 
again. Many are seeking the security of the smug 
little world from which they were evicted during 
the war. They do not realize that as Thomas Wolfe 
puts it, “You Can't Go Home Again.” Race rela- 
tions in America can no longer be a “Southern” 
problem. They have become a national and indeed 
a world problem. The Negroes who have been 
drawn to every industrial city of the United States 
are not going back to a rural South. In addition, 
they now have the world as a sounding board upon 
which to pitch their pleas for equality of oppor- 
tunity, and the United States dare not turn a deaf 
ear if she wishes to maintain her leadership. The 
interfaith clashes of the nation are no longer the 
domestic disputes of Coughlinites, Jew-baiters, 
and self-annointed messiahs who become em- 
broiled in interfaith differences and set man 
against man. The problems of interfaith adjust- 
ment instead, involve a world stage. A minister at 
a recent service in one of the outstanding Protes- 
tant churches of New York City held up the pana- 
cea for the world’s problems as that of “getting 
people to accept Christ’s way.”’ The confusion and 
paucity of most of our leadership is apparent at 
once in the statement. Those of the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition constitute at best only about one 
half billion of the world’s population of two and 
one-half billions. Grant the validity of his solu- 
tion, and still it is obvious that there is not time 
enough in the race with forces such as jet rockets, 
germ warfare, and atomic bombs, to allow for the 
proselyting of enough of these remaining people 
to make a significant dent in the problem. Conse- 
quently, it should be apparent that one adjust- 
ment which is going to have to be made is that 
of learning to respect differences which people 
possess, and the exploration of areas of common 
interest in which we can co-operate without de- 
stroying the integrity of personality which exists 
because of the creative differences we possess. Yet, 
on the American scene, those of us who are of 
the Hebraic-Christian tradition cannot get along 
with each other. Antisemitism is rampant in the 
country. We, as Americans, balk at opening the 
doors of our country to a mere 150,000 Jews who 
are the sad survivors of the gas chambers of 
Europe. We are doing our best to side step our 
responsibility as a nation with regards to Palestine. 
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Within our own country, and even within educa- 
tional leadership, the differences between Catho- 
lics and Protestants has reached a stage which is 
alarming. In this year of our Lord, 1947 A. D., 
we as educators have little to contribute to the 
processes of intergroup adjustment, and little op- 
portunity to use that which we have. 


Human Relations First 


Issues have somewhat clarified themselves as we 
have emerged from the war. Those problems 
which involve basic human relations are today 
paramount. In international relations the prob- 
lem reveals itself in how to preserve the dignity 
of human personality in post-war adjustments 
which are taking place, and especially in how to 
prevent the recurrence of another war. Good hu- 
man relations cannot be maintained in a war 
economy. In labor relations, the problem presents 
itself in how to preserve the dignity and worth of 
the individual in an industrial economy in which 
large scale production is here to stay, and must 
needs be perfected if the fruits of our technology 
are to be a benefit to mankind. In intergroup rela- 
tions, it presents itself in race relations in the 
challenge to bring our practices in line with the 
findings of science and with the basic ideals of our 
culture. Also in intergroup relations, it presents 
itself in how to iron out the differences of faith 
and ideology in which there is no ultimate answer 
to the problems except as answers which exist as 
faith in men’s lives, and these are not subject to 
proof and verification. 

In these latter months, the Journal has drawn 
more heavily on types of materials which would 
give guidance along these lines. ‘Committees On 
Good Will’; “Education in Labor Relations’; 
and ‘International Education’”’ have been some of 
the special numbers which have been presented 
within the past year. 


Educating for Adjustment 


If we are to salvage the peace, it is desperately 
urgent that educators as community leaders must 
devise means to bring their forces to bear upon 
these problems of intergroup adjustment. If we 
succeed in this greatest of all undertakings, we 
will have made the greatest contribution of all 
times to world affairs, and if we fail, we shall have 
blown out the light of a century. 





Use Your Radio 


Tracy F. Tyler is Editor, 

Journal for the Associ- 

ation for Education by 
Radio. 


j= radio is, potentially, one of the most 
powerful instruments devised by our modern 
technology to change attitudes, to develop appre- 
ciations, to provide information, and to entertain. 
Furthermore, it appears to have satisfied an im- 
portant need, for in the short space of a quarter 
century, the possession of a radio has become al- 
most universal in the United States. In fact, in 
the spring of 1947, CBS reported that 35,900,000 
American homes had radios, multiple ownership 
bringing to 52,500,000 the number of home re- 
ceivers in use. No other household contrivance 
approaches within hailing distance of radio. 

And American radio owners use their receivers. 
The average adult listens 4.9 hours a day, 2.3 hours 
of this in the daytime and 2.6 hours in the eve- 
ning, according to a recent investigation.1 Women 
listen more than men, 5.9 hours daily as compared 
with 3.6. There is also a slight decrease in listen- 
ing as one goes up the educational scale, and peo- 
ple under forty years of age listen more than do 
those forty and above. 

In the same survey individuals were asked to 
appraise five social institutions. Radio was rated 
excellent or good by 82 per cent of the respond- 
ents; churches, 76 per cent; newspapers, 68 per 
cent; schools, 62 per cent; and local government, 
45 per cent.2 Apparently the listener approves 


* Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field. The People Look at 
Radio. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1946. 
p. 97 


2 Ibid. p. 6. 
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of the radio fare he receives. But is it really that 
good? 

When one evaluates the best that radio has to 
offer it is clear that radio has made vast strides. 
There is no doubt that radio has raised substanti- 
ally the musical appreciation of the mass of Ameri- 
cans. Also, remote listeners can keep right up-to- 
the-minute on the news from the far corners of 
the globe. Then, too, the networks, and the best 
of the independent stations, have made available 
programs of public discussion. Furthermore, out- 
standing dramatic broadcasts have been presented 
from time to time. Finally, a few stations have de- 
veloped an impressive service of broadcasts for 
in-school use. 

However, many serious students of radio doubt 
that American radio stations are rendering the 
service to society of which they are capable. The 
Federal Communications Commission holds the 
same opinion. 

Phi Delta Kappans as a group constitute an im- 
portant body of leaders in the community, state, 
and nation. Too many of us listen less to the radio 
than does the average person. When we do listen 
we seldom make our reactions known to the sta- 
tion managers and advertisers as do other seg- 
ments of the population. Yet we should keep in- 
formed concerning the outstanding programs 
which radio is offering and choose our listening 
accordingly. We should write letters of com- 
mendation and urge the broadcast of more cul- 
turally and educationally worth-while programs. 

Radio today is selling goods and services for the 
advertiser, a certain point of view for the poli- 
tician, and ideas and attitudes for the propagan- 
dist. Can it not serve with equal effectiveness in 
the attainment of important educational objec- 
tives? Should any classroom be without a radio? 
Should any teacher fail to use wherever applicable 
the vast program resources of radio both in school 
and during the out-of-school hours? Should any 
school fail to cultivate in all its students the fac- 
ulty of critical and discriminate listening or neg- 
lect to develop an appreciation for the better radio 
offerings? 








Research, A Cooperative Activity 


By A. S. BARR 


T's A very trite statement to say that the prob- 
I lems of professional education are exceed- 
ingly complex. But such is nonetheless the case. 
There are very many of them too. To cope with 
this complexity and vastness there will need to be 
as we proceed a very high order of team work 
in educational research. While it is probably a 
misstatement to say that there is no place for the 
highly individualistic research of the past half 
century, it is increasingly apparent, however, that 
education must become above everything else a 
cooperative undertaking. 


Cooperation E ssential 


The reasons for cooperation in research are 
many. We would like to emphasize here four 
of these reasons. 

1. First of all, we need the team mind because 
of the added strength that comes from the com- 


bined efforts of many individuals. The gain is not 
merely that of numbers but that which comes 
from the forging together into one whole the 
unique contributions of many minds. Each par- 
ticipant should have an unique function and con- 
tribution to the team mind. 

2. Not only do we need the unique mind 
power of different minds, but the different types 
of training and experience supplied by different 
persons. To solve many or most of the problems 
of professional education one must draw heavily 
upon the basic sciences, history, and philosophy. 
To be reasonably well read in all is a possibility; 
but to be technically competent in all is, today, 
an impossibility. The contact with these should be 
vital and active; much of the information dis- 
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pensed by many educationalists has long since be- 
come obsolete and discarded by active workers 
in the basic sciences. 

3. There are not only the fundamental facts of 
sound scholarship that one needs to keep in mind 
in an applied science, such as education, but the 
many limiting facts arising out of the conditions 
of application: time, money, and energy, and the 
attitudes of teachers, pupils, and parents. A co- 
operating group with varied backgrounds of ex- 
perience is more likely to know these and keep 
them in mind than are individuals in undertaking 
important pieces of research. 

4. Last but not necessarily least, the working 
together of many persons should add to the fun 
of research. Research is and should be an enjoy- 
able experience. The opportunity to work with 
others will supply for many the extra stimulation 
needed to make them active research workers. An 
educational husking bee has its own peculiar 
merits. 

Effective cooperation does not just happen. First 
of all, there must be leadership. Much valuable 
time can be and is frequently wasted through aim- 
less wander about. Then the group must be well 
balanced. It may be a strong group except for the 
absence of some very much needed type of per- 
sonal experience or training. It is important that 
all positions on the research team be well filled, 
and there must be good team work. To derive maxi- 
benefits there will need to be a very large amount 
of give and take. The research team is not a place 
for overly sensitive individuals. Neither will the 
team get any place if everyone is so tactful that 
no one understands what is being said. Finally, 
there must be full recognition of the contributions 
of all. This point cannot be over emphasized; the 
rewards for educational research are ordinarily not 
financial. 

Organize your own group and go to work! 





Give Vocational Guidance 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON 


Harry Dexter Kitson is 
Editor, Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance 
Journal. 


OCATIONAL guidance is a subject that educa- 
tors talk about but fail to do much about. 

One feature that hinders its adoption is the 
adjective, vocational. There is a prejudice against 
this word among educators. Being academically- 
minded they feel that schools should teach only 
subject-matters of a cultural nature. They are in- 
clined to look down on anything so mundane as 
vocational objectives. They seem blind to the fact 
that these young people will be obliged to seek 
employment within a few years. 

Another feature that obstructs the thinking of 
educators is that they confuse vocational guidance 
with vocational education. The latter term means 
training and preparation for a vocation. Voca- 
tional guidance, however, is “the process of assist- 
ing the individual to choose an occupation, prepare 
for, enter, and progress in it.” It induces a youth 
to think about vocational life, helps him make 
plans for a life-work, assists him in getting a job, 
and helps him make readjustments necessary for 
advancement after he has started. Vocational edu- 
cation takes place after the individual has at least 
chosen a vocational field. A person trained to ad- 
minister vocational education is not thereby com- 
petent to give vocational guidance; conversely, a 
person trained as a vocational counselor is not 
thereby competent to administer vocational edu- 
cation. 

A further obstacle to the development of voca- 
tional guidance is that many people regard it as a 
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mystical examination of a youth’s “aptitude” and 
“interest,”’ and then writing a ‘‘prescription.’’ They 
regard it as a form of fortune-telling. This mis- 
conception is fostered by the extravagant claims 
made on behalf of vocational tests. 

Some school administrators are intrigued by the 
term ‘guidance’ which is enjoying a period of 
temporary popularity. By appointing a ‘‘director 
of guidance’’ many think they have insured that 
the pupils in their schools will receive vocational 
guidance. This does not necessarily follow, for a 
director may concentrate on classification of pu- 
pils, remedial reading, cumulative records, be- 
havior problems, instruction in methods of study 
—without paying any attention to the occupational 
problems youth are going to face. 

“What,” the school administrator may ask, 
“shall I do to insure that our pupils receive voca- 
tional guidance?”’ The answer is, Employ in each 
school (at least every school of secondary grade) 
a person who is rained in the techniques of voca- 
tional guidance. Give this person plenty of time 
and materials for helping pupils (in groups and 
through individual conferences) to learn about 
the world of work and about the problems they 
will encounter there. 

Bring into the administrative orbit the employ- 
ers of the community and the job-finding agencies 
such as the State Employment Service. The trained 
vocational counselor you employ will know how 
to use their talents and resources. 

Don’t rest content with halfway and amateur- 
ish efforts such as assembly talks and ‘“‘career 
days,” useful adjuncts though they may be. Con- 
vert every member of your staff to the idea that 
very soon your pupils will be entering the ranks of 
workers, and that the school is responsible for 
getting them ready to take that step. Only by 
adopting a wholehearted program of vocational 
guidance manned by experts can you fulfill that re- 
sponsibility. If you want additional information 
and advice, call on the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 82 Beaver St., New York. 





Contra Education 


By C. R. VAN NICE 


C. R. Van Nice is Man- 
aging Editor, School 
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Activities. 


Pix school teachers. Teachers develop in chil- 
dren knowledges and skills, but attitudes are be- 
ing developed by advertisers, promoters, poli- 
ticians, and propagandists. 

We need only to turn on the radio, open a mag- 
azine, or attend a movie to see how “‘interests’’ 
are, above everything else, building business for 
profit. The tobacco interests, amusement interests, 
gambling interests, and liquor interests—with 
their thorough and long-term programs—are well 
organized, thoroughly manned, and busily en- 
gaged in teaching America a new way of life. 

The school talks feebly of “‘character train- 
ing,” but its dull and colorless resources cannot 
compete with the glamorous set-up already func- 
tioning for the forces engaged in selling a good 
time NOW. The school with its relatively drab 
four per cent of a person's birth-to-majority hours, 
is able but little to retard the process by which 
selfishness, pleasure seeking, and desire for power 
are becoming more and more the controlling fac- 
tors in American life. 

Since the development of false knowledges and 
skills in boys and girls offers little financial profit 
to these clandestine teachers, the public school 
teachers are allowed to teach the three R’s with 
little interference. However, attitudes—the all- 
important factor in citizenship-building—are be- 
ing developed by advertisers and promoters. 

We talk of ‘freedom from want,’’ when more 


RECIOUS little teaching today is being done by 
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and more of our people are engaged in creating 
wants. Every business has its sales promotion de- 
partment. So has every industry, every association 
of industries, every labor union, every group of 
citizens with common interests. As much as those 
common interests are financial, the government, 
which belongs to all the people, yet to no one 
in particular, is common prey. Loyalties to selfish 
organizations are overshadowing loyalty to our 
country. Scattered among us is a kind of nameless 
fraternity whose members are characterized by in- 
difference to everything but their own selfish in- 
terests and loyalty only to their selfish causes. Says 
a local business man to a high school graduate, 
“You're out of school now and you'll have to for- 
get some of your idealism. This is a practical 
world.”” We American people look to the news- 
paper and radio for information on matters of 
concern to the public. But newspapers and radio 
are in business for profit. We cannot expect them 
to break faith with their advertisers, for advertis- 
ing is the source of their income. We cannot ex- 
pect help from private enterprise. It is the job of 
teachers to build citizens, not merely to condemn 
the shoemaker who is only sticking to his last. 

Teachers have a solution. It is the service stand- 
ard by which to judge personal worth. By that 
standard you chose to be a teacher. People have 
called you impractical, but now people are afraid. 
The profit motive basically repudiates the First 
Commandment and all the others in turn. The ex- 
tremity which is upon us will be God’s oppor- 
tunity. 

Our country is now in a mood to adopt a new 
set of values, to worship a new kind of hero—one 
who has won fame by making a contribution to 
human happiness. No force in the world so much 
as the teaching profession is in a position to re- 
verse the trend—to marshal the tremendous forces 
of the modern world against the real enemies of 
mankind, to direct the fighting instincts of man 
against ignorance, superstition, selfishness and 


greed. 





Cultivate the Arts 


By E. I. F. WILLIAMS 


E. I. F. Williams is Edi- 
tor, The Educational 
Forum, magazine of 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


wo world wars have left the world poorer and 
igen The savagery of war, occupation with 
the practical issue of survival, and the confusion 
of ideals during the world holocaust, have con- 
spired to dull the sense of beauty and to make life 
cheap and living mediocre. 

The first half of our century has been devoted 
to the physical, the economic and the immediately 
practical. Things scientific and material have been 
in the saddle. The good, the beautiful, even the 
true have been cynically attuned to the mass. In 
elevating the common man it has been the mode 
to scoff scornfully at all which is not common- 
place. While countries abroad have been blackened 
and seared by war and reduced to a status of mere 
survival, America too in the last decade has borne 
the marks of an unsettled world. It has been an 
age of jazz, swing, brass, drum corps and kitchen 
utensils in music; of grotesqueness and sloppiness 
in dress, uncouth physical appearance and gross 
neglect of person, of feminine Huckleberry Finns; 
of absence of manners often bordering upon, if 
not reaching, delinquency; of undecorative post- 
war housing in army huts and automobile trailers. 
While much has been done for the physical and 
recreational life of youth it has consisted largely 
of “swing inns,” ‘Jayteens,” ‘‘splash’”’ parties, 
liquorless night clubs, frequent school dances 
which, while undoubtedly keeping pupils from 
delinquency and worse environment, still have 
not placed their emphasis on beauty and excellence. 

Many of these conditions are the concomitant 


of war. The war is now over! Teachers and school 
executives must battle again against the attitude 
of mediocrity. They must realize that a people’s 
civilization is found in their attitudes and the life 
values they seek. They must lead in the quest for 
excellence. Pupils will rise no higher than their 
leaders. 

The school must make its impact in things ar- 
tistic. Too little has been made of good reading 
as a way to spend one’s evenings; too few have 
been the high grade concerts, operas and school 
musical performances of high standard. Cheap 
music, cheap drama, cheap art, vulgar amusements 
can have only one result—cheap living. The ado- 
lescent stage of any culture is marked by emphasis 
upon the physical and material. Is not America ap- 
proaching a maturity which demands a calmer 
judgment and superior ideals? Beauty may be 
found in the things of nature, in parks, in land- 
scapes, in architecture, in sculpture, in drama, in 
literature, in music. The practical arts can also con- 
tribute much to the beauty of school, home and 
community. 

A prominent poet recently polled college stu- 
dents on knowledge of American literature, to 
find deplorable ignorance. Journeying on a de 
luxe coach train recently, the writer observed a 
young woman beautiful in face and costume, 
styled in the last vogue, but with excessive cos- 
metics and exaggerated hair-do, in a seat oppo- 
site. At her feet lay a scattered assortment of 
discarded sandwich bags, milk cups, coca cola 
bottles, cigarette butts, orange peelings and news- 
papers. She reminded him of a lily rising out of 
muck. Can the schools help? 

Beauty, like other learning, must be taught, even 
though some of it may be caught. Life can be 
beautiful. The plain man can be taught beauty in 
everyday life, in good literature, superior music, 
fine arts. He can be taught the gracious art of fine 
living. But teachers and school executives must 
have trod in the paths of beauty if pupils are to 
follow them. They must cultivate the arts in their 
own minds and hearts. 





The Order of Scholastic Merit 


By WALTER P. PERCIVAL 


HE Order of Scholastic Merit is a creation of 
‘hee Province of Quebec by an act of its legis- 
lature in 1928. It represents a desire to give of- 
ficial expression to appreciation for professional 
achievements and services, and may be of interest 
to those people who feel that teachers are leaving 
the profession because of lack of public recogni- 
tion of such services. 

Quebec has both Catholic 
schools as government schools receiving tax sup- 
port. The administration of the two are separated, 
and different regulations govern the two. For the 
Protestants, the first award of the Order of Scho- 
lastic Merit was made in 1931. To date, 66 awards 
of the First Degree, 41 of the Second Degree, and 
17 of the Third Degree have been made. The 
awards for 1947 will be determined in May, and 
conferred in October. 

The Board is a statutory one and its purpose 
is to encourage teachers by awarding its degrees, 
which are of three orders. The first is for Merit, 
the second for Great Merit, and the third for 
Distinguished Merit. The members of the Board 
are selected by the Roman Catholic or Protestant 
Committee for their respective fields. As each 
Committee has the right to make regulations to 
govern the awards, the Protestant Committee de- 
vised the following: 

1. The first degree, for “Merit,’’ shall entitle 
the recipient to receive a diploma and to wear a 
blue ribbon. This degree shall be awarded to per- 
sons recommended by the Board who have dem- 
onstrated that they have attained a definite degree 
of success as teachers or administrators. 

2. The second degree, for ‘Great Merit,’’ shall 
entitle the recipient to receive a diploma and to 
wear a blue ribbon with white stripes. This degree 
shall be awarded to persons recommended by the 
Board who have demonstrated that they have at- 
tained a definite degree of success as teachers or 
administrators. In addition, they should have made 
efforts to advance their professional status by aca- 
demic qualifications, professional qualifications or 


and Protestant 
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by meritorious service to the teaching profession. 

3. The third degree, for ‘Distinguished 
Merit,” shall entitle the recipient to receive a gold 
medal and to wear a blue ribbon with gold stripes. 
This degree shall be awarded to persons recom- 
mended by the Board who have demonstrated 
that they have attained a superior measure of suc- 
cess as teachers or administrators. In addition, they 
must have made some distinct contribution to the 
teaching profession by producing writings of 
merit, or by means of other endeavors, or other- 
wise had their ability recognized. 

The period of minimum service for the award 
of any of the degrees in the Order shall be twenty 
years. Exceptions may however be made. 

The first awards were conferred in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Quebec. For some years after- 
wards, the degrees were conferred following a 
luncheon at Macdonald College. From 1936 to 
1943 they were bestowed in the assembly hall of 
the High School of Montreal. From 1944 they 
have been awarded following a dinner at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel and the address of the president of 
the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers 
of Quebec. 

When conferring the awards, the chairman has 
used the following formula: 

‘In virtue of an Act of the Legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, and by direction of the Prot- 
estant Committee of the Council of Education of 
the said Province, it is my duty and my pleasure 
hereby to confer upon you the Order of Scholastic 
Merit of the (First, Second or) Third Degree. 
This is a public recognition of your distinguished 
services to the cause of education. It is awarded 
with the fullest confidence in your integrity and 
in your continued devotion to the sacred cause 
to which your life has been consecrated for the 
public good.” 





Association for Better School Boards 


By CALVIN GRIEDER 


Calvin Grieder is Editor, 
The Colorado School 
Board Journal. 


Ss MANY brothers in Phi Delta Kappa who 

hold administrative positions in education 
can testify, the level of school board competence 
controls to a great degree the effectiveness of pro- 
fessional school administrators. The history of big 
city school systems is replete with instances where 
the efforts of enlightened professional adminis- 
trators have been nullified or hampered by school 
boards uninformed or- misinformed regarding 
their legitimate functions. In smaller systems a 
similar record exists but it seldom attracts atten- 
tion. 

Two main reasons can be cited in accounting 
for this condition. One reason is the fact that the 
conception of the place of school boards in Ameri- 
can education has undergone considerable change. 
Only within the last three or four decades have 
the major functions of school boards as delibera- 
tive, policy-making bodies been clarified. There 
are still many boards which are not aware of this 
development or which are not in sympathy with 
it, and in many states the school laws have not 
kept pace with advances made in school adminis- 
tration. 

Another reason is the emergence of school ad- 
ministration as a profession. Professional adminis- 
trators have enhanced their competence to manage 
public education. Every aspect of education has 
been studied with the objective of improving edu- 
cational service. Concomitantly a dangerous tend- 
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ency has appeared for school administrators to 
lose rapport with their boards. This is easy to 
understand, as school directors are not technically 
or professionally trained in school administration, 
and their work on school boards is a voluntary and 
spare time public service. 


Crucial Position of Boards 


It is of the utmost importance that boards of 
education be well informed on problems, needs, 
objectives, and techniques in the management of 
public education (particularly on the first three 
items named), at state and national levels, and 
especially at the local level. It is of crucial impor- 
tance that they be well oriented on their functions 
as school boards if professional administration is 
to be effective. The unique and important place of 
school boards in modern American education, as 
compared with that of public school authorities in 
other countries, it is only now coming to be ade- 
quately recognized. 

Since few of the nearly half million school 
board members in the U. S. possess any special 
qualifications for school board service, a grave re- 
sponsibility rests with both them and with pro- 
fessional administrators to use every available re- 
source for the improvement of school board com- 
petence. 

Many methods and agencies are utilized to im- 
prove the understanding and competence of school 
boards.! But in any given community the “‘edu- 
cation” of the school board is very likely to be 
unsystematic and casual. As a rule, even school 
directors with many years of service have serious 
gaps in their knowledge about school adminis- 
tration, and misconceptions about the duties of 
their office. It is certainly to the interest of ad- 
ministrators to make use of every available means 
for school board improvement. 


The Purpose of School Board Associations 


One of the most fruitful mediums for the train- 
ing of school boards is the state school board as- 


1A series of interesting articles on this subject appeared in 
the August, 1947, issue of The School Executive. 
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sociation. The first association was organized in 
Pennsylvania more than fifty years ago, and there 
are organizations now in thirty-six states. While 
not all of them are as active as they should be, at 
least half of them are making noteworthy contri- 
butions to school board training and to educational 
improvement in their respective states. 

No superintendent need fear that school board 
associations are interested in taking over the pro- 
fessional and technical aspects of school adminis- 
tration. A study of the objectives, activities and 
achievements of all school board associations a 
couple of years ago convinced the writer that 
their work is properly conceived and that it merits 
all-out support of administrators and board mem- 
bers.? 

Active school board associations are probably 
most effective in their efforts to promote educa- 
tional improvement in their own states. By their 
studies of school conditions, and by submitting 
and supporting proposals for progressive school 
legislation, they render valuable service to the 
people of their states. Beyond this, they also help 
local boards by disseminating information on 
school ‘laws, finance, teacher personnel, school 
plant problems, district reorganization, curriculum 
problems and other subjects, through numer- 
ous publications, conferences, research, and corre- 
spondence. 

At the national level the state associations op- 
erate through the National Council of State School 
Board Associations, which holds annual meetings 
in conjunction with the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators.* 


Examples of Association Activities 


It is possible to mention here only a few exam- 
ples of school board association activities and 
accomplishments. About a dozen associations 
publish bimonthly or quarterly magazines, some 
with a circulation in the thousands. Special men- 
tion should be made of the journals published by 
the New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Illinois 
and Colorado organizations. The Illinois associa- 
tion also put out a news bulletin at frequent inter- 
vals. 


2 See “A Half-Century of State School Board Associations,” by 
Calvin Grieder and Stephen A. Romine. American School Board 
Journal CX (1945), March, pp. 29-30; April, pp. 27-28, 41. See 
also “The Case for School Board Associations.” The Nation’s 
Schools XXXV (1945), January, pp. 45-46 

*A directory of the state organizations is published by the 
National Council, First National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Il. 
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Several associations issue monographs on state 
educational problems written especially for school 
board consumption. Illinois leads the field here 
with its School Board Reference Library, a series 
of about twenty substantial booklets on as many 
topics. The Colorado association published an in- 
fluential report on district reorganization in 1944 
and another on rural school conditions in 1947. 
Several associations have published manuals for 
school boards, and other guides. 

Most of the state associations hold annual con- 
ventions and many sponsor county and sectional 
conferences for board members. The exchange of 
ideas and reports of local methods of dealing with 
a variety of problems is of much benefit, as well 
as the discussion of statewide problems. 

The Illinois association is so highly regarded 
that the legislature appropriates $15,000 each bi- 
ennium to help finance it. Several associations have 
been given formal recognition in the statutes. 

It is important, in the writer’s opinion, that 
school board associations exist as independent or- 
ganizations, not as branches of other organiza- 
tions. At the same time, it helps school board 
associations in their early years if they can enjoy 
the sponsorship of some institution such as a state 
university. This is the case in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Colorado, for example. Affiliation of this 
kind does not preclude an association's developing 
its own policies and carrying on activities selected 
by the members. 


Growing Need for Competent Boards 


The most active associations cooperate with 
other educational groups. After all, the efforts of 
all such bodies are directed towards the same 
end—the improvement of educational service. 
Each group may have its own views of how that 
goal can be accomplished, but each can profit from 
and assist the other in attaining it. 

The large number of school boards and the 
high rate of turnover in their membership handi- 
cap efforts to improve their competence. Some 
consolation for this is the fact that many local 
boards have charge of such minuscule districts that 
incompetence does not wreak much damage. How- 
ever, as the movement for district reorganization 
accelerates, and fewer boards have charge of larger 
districts, it will be ever more important that fully 
competent boards be developed. 





The Rural Editorial Service 


By FRANCIS S. CHASE 


Francis S. Chase is Di- 
Rural Editorial 
Service. 


rector, 


HE magazines of the state teachers associa- 
Epes go to three-fourths of the million teach- 
ers in the United States. The magazines represent 
one of the major services of the associations to 
their membership. That which is done to strength- 


en them should soon be registered in improved 
educational practices and services. The magazines 
can work together, for few teachers get over one. 

“How can the magazine of your state teachers 
association be made most helpful to you as a 
teacher?”’ is the question which guides the Rural 
Editorial Service. As the name implies, special 
consideration is given needs and problems of edu- 
cation in rural areas, while trying to improve 
educational journals and their services to all 
teachers. 

A major service of the Rural Editorial Service 
is given through workshops for editors. The third 
annual workshop at Lake Forest, Illinois, in the 
summer of 1947, this time in cooperation with 
the Educational Press Association of America, 
brought together 56 editors from 33 states, plus 
representatives of seven national journals, and 
three provinces of Canada. 

In the workshop, functions of the magazines 
are studied. What does such a magazine do that 
no other magazine does, or can do? Issues of the 
past year are brought for comparison. Layouts and 
formats are criticized by experts, who also help 
make plans for the coming months. This type of 
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editorial criticism is made available on a year- 
round basis through the staff and consultants. 

Some kinds of materials are good for journals 
of more than one state; some articles are useful in 
all states. The Rural Editorial Service provides a 
clearing-house for articles, news items, photo- 
graphs, electrotypes. In the school year 1946-47, 
46 magazines used 507 pages of materials supplied 
through the Rural Editorial Service, an average of 
11 pages per magazine. They used also an average 
of 7 photos, 7 mats of line drawings, 3 electro- 
types. A total of 17 articles and 47 news items 
were offered. In the files of the Service are 1,200 
usable, catalogued photographs. 

We have tried this year to help measure the ex- 
tent to which articles published in the journals are 
effective in promoting improved school practices. 
Four state associations cooperated in a study of 
the results of three articles on better school-com- 
munity relationships. Findings of the study are 
not yet complete, but it appears that little tangible 
change can be expected from articles appearing 
alone. Better results are likely when accompanied 
by other types of professional stimulation. 

The Rural Service is directed by an executive 
committee named by the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Education Associations. It is a 
project of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, made possible by grants 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

During the coming year, the Service hopes to 
demonstrate possibilities in firsthand reporting of 
what is happening in schools of America. Each of 
three trained reporters will visit five or more states 
to observe and report school practices. Emphasis 
will be given good practices and promising de- 
velopments. 

A major purpose of this experiment is to show 
the need for expanding the staffs of educational 
journals. The present staffs of most state journals 
should be doubled. The minimum editorial staff 
of a state journal should include an editor, an 
assistant editor and a reporter. 





I Didn’t Know 


By BOYD M. 


Boyd M. McKeown is 
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Education. 


RIOR to becoming a staff member of the Metho- 

dist Board of Education I was employed in a 
Methodist college. Back of that I had been reared 
in a Methodist parsonage, and all in all I thought 
I was a reasonably well informed churchman. 
Concerning the total Methodist program of 
Higher Education, however, I found I knew very 
little. 

Just on the chance that some of the readers of 
this excellent magazine may not know much 
more about the sweep of Higher Education in 
their respective churches than I knew, I am ven- 
turing to set down a few observations concern- 
ing Christian Education on the college level. If I 
draw upon the Methodist program for illustra- 
tions I hope I may be pardoned. It happens to be 
the phase of Higher Education which I know best; 
furthermore it is quite typical of the educational 
work being done by many other denominations. 


Church-Related Colleges 


The backbone of the higher education program 
carried on by most religious groups is a system 
of institutions operating under the sponsorship 
of the church. Few of these schools are actually 
owned by their denominations, hence the term 
“church-related colleges’ has come into wide 
usage. 

The relatively few church schools that remain 
unaccredited at the hands of regional bodies are 
striving to attain accreditation as a mark of mini- 
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mum academic effectiveness. In these efforts they 
have the full support of the educational boards 
of their churches. For example, the Methodist 
Board a few years ago adopted the following: 
“The Methodist Church will be an unfaithful 
trustee of the educational welfare of its young 
people unless its institutions are both academically 
and religiously adequate. The Church must not 
allow its colleges to substitute well-meaning piety 
for genuine educational values or to conclude that 
educational excellence alone is enough.” 

As suggested in the above the religious func- 
tion of the church-related college is of equal im- 
portance with the academic, and in the perform- 
ance of this function it has peculiar freedom. It is 
free to guard the selection of president and faculty 
and to see to it that good instruction is re-inforced 
by good example. It is free to bring every student 
face-to-face with a Christian philosophy of life 
at least once during his college career. It is free 
to teach religion without apology or subterfuge 
and to train young people for church service. 

By way of aiding individual students who are 
in economic need or of outstanding promise, many 
of the churches operate extensive loan and scholar- 
ship programs. In 1864, for example, Methodists 
began to think about a student loan fund. Several 
years were required to get the project under way 
but the first loans were made in 1873. Since that 
time 70,000 students have borrowed $10,000,000 
from this fund. In addition to loans, during 1946- 
47, 422 scholarships were granted to students in 
76 institutions. 

In addition to maintaining institutions, loans 
and scholarships, practically every denomination 
has an ongoing student program as a part of its 
educational service. The Church, recognizing its 
responsibility to its many young people who, for 
valid reasons, have chosen schools in no way re- 
lated to their denominations follows its students 
to tax-supported and other campuses with a min- 
istry suited to their needs and becomes the Church 
at work in the campus community. 





Education and National Sovereignty 


By I. L. KANDEL 


I. L. Kandel is Editor, 
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this year a visiting lec- 
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T THE end of World War I, it was hoped that 
A a war to make the world safe for democracy 
and to end all wars was the beginning of a new 
era in civilization. That hope was blasted. It is now 
realized that the period between the two wars was 
only an armistice. 

Despite the high hopes of 1945, it is not at all 
clear what kind of civilization will emerge from 
the current confusion. 

It is now quite evident that a serious error was 
committed in granting the right to veto to the 
Great Powers. It is equally evident that the great- 
est obstacle that stands in the way of an approxi- 
mation to solutions of the many problems afflicting 
mankind is the traditional concept of nationalism 
with its emphasis on “‘national interests’ and on 
sovereignty. Leaders of political thought have 
stressed the urgency of a new concept and a re- 
vision of the idea of sovereignty. 

Thus Dr. J. T. Shotwell, in The Great Decision 
(1944), wrote— 

Nationalism, with its deep roots in the soil of every 
land, operating by threat or act of violence in inter- 
national affairs, offers a last, but a mighty, outlet for 


those activities which we have ruled out of our lives 
at home as unmoral and illegal. 


In a volume of essays on Persistent Interna- 
tional Issues (1947), the editor, Dr. George B. de 
Huszar, begins his discussion of ‘‘“The Need for a 
Preventive Policy’’ with the following words: 
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It is impossible to create an effective international 
organization without interfering with the sovereignty 
of its members. Sovereignty and an effective inter- 
national organization cannot be reconciled. 


The evidence that this thesis is sound is ac- 
cumulating. It is equally obvious that even those 
nations whose immediate recovery and future in- 
terest are dependent upon the surrender of some 
part of their sovereignty are most resistant to the 
idea. The fact is that the emotional attiudes which 
have become associated with the idea of the nation- 
state are too deeply rooted to be changed even 
though it may be realized that civilization is at the 
crossroads. Those attitudes have in all countries 
been cultivated in large part through the schools, 
for education in the past century and a half has 
been used as an instrument of nationalistic policy. 

This situation provides an opportunity for edu- 
cation, particularly to revise the traditional con- 
tent of history instruction. Devoted as this content 
has been to the study of military more than 
any other aspects of history, it is small wonder 
that the concept of international understanding 
and cooperation meets with resistance. There is 
scarcely any nation, however, which has not been 
constructed by the gradual surrender of sover- 
eignty-freedom to act without the control of law. 

Historians and teachers of history have an ob- 
ligation to redirect attitudes and to develop the 
idea that freedom and greater opportunities for 
the enrichment of life have been made possible 
under the rule of law within a nation and that the 
future of civilization depends upon extending the 
ideal into the international realm. In this way it 
may be hoped that a contribution may be made 
toward the attainment of the ideal stated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO: 


That a peace based exclusively upon the political 
and economic arrangements of governments would not 
be a peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting 
and sincere support of the peoples of the world, and 
that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to 
fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind. 





The Flow of Ideas and Ideals 


By EDGAR DALE 
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Research, 


HE future of the world literally depends 
upon teachers. Not only teachers in the class- 
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room, of course, but teachers of economics, of 
political science, of world affairs. Sometimes these 
teachers are newspapermen, sometimes ministers, 
sometimes housewives. Their job as teachers is to 


set up communication lines for the flow of ideas 
and ideals. 

Will we be able to do it fast enough to prevent 
the social chaos that would come with another 
war? Here are some of the factors that will condi- 
tion our success. 

First of all, we must be much clearer as to 
what we mean by teaching. Teaching isn’t one-way 
communication in which an editorial writer or a 
minister or a lecturer tells you what to think. 
Teaching isn’t an arbitrary lesson-learning and 
lesson-hearing process. There has been too much 
answering of questions and not enough question- 
ing of answers. 

Good teaching, we must never forget, is a cir- 
cular process. It is the play of critical thinking back 
and forth on a problem. Teaching blossoms in a 
mood of mutuality—in a reciprocal flow of ideas. 
In a good learning situation, the teacher learns 
and the learner teaches. If the teacher isn’t learn- 
ing, he isn’t teaching. 

Another cock-eyed notion about teaching is that 
you can get an education, by adding fact to fact. 
Actually this will give you not an education, but 
indigestion. If you add seven facts to seven facts 
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and come out with fourteen facts, you may be sure 
that little is being learned. Learning must be inte- 
grative, not mechanically additive. Facts must take 
their place in an organic unity. If they do not move 
into principles and generalizations, there is no real 
learning. 

If learning is to have this organic quality, teach- 
ing must become a work of art or it will not reach 
its full measure of success. Learning is not me- 
chanical—it is creative. 

Much, much too often we have assumed that 
learning was an individualistic, competitive proc- 
ess. We tried to measure what students learned by 
grading them on a scale or a bell-shaped curve. 
This may be all right if you want to put every 
person somewhere on a ladder. But it isn’t so good 
if your concept of the good life is not a ladder but 
a circle. Our richest learnings come from group 
action. 

I cannot see any value in an arbitrary grade 
given to 10 or 20 or 30 people who have done 
something important as a cooperative unit. Com- 
mon leadership and fellowship do not develop out 
of an atmosphere of narrow individualism or iso- 
lated competition. 

Another way to improve teaching lies in the 
materials of instruction. We cannot act wisely 
unless we have ready access to the distilled wisdom 
of the race. We must know what wise people 
have already discovered. Now, unfortunately, 
some of this wisdom becomes so thinned out 
and watered-down as presented in textbooks that 
it cannot be understood or used. It can only be 
memorized. 

The kind of learning most needed today will 
come through cooperative action for the common 
good. It will come because teacher and pupil, 
writer and reader, speaker and listener, are jointly 
attempting to discover some common attacks on 
different problems, some methods of procedure 
for making this world healthier, more economi- 
cally sound, more full of the joy of living, more 
generous, and more democratic. 





Better Official Magazines 


By ARTHUR H. RICE 


ID it ever occur to you—when you mailed 
D your check for dues to Phi Delta Kappa— 
that you were paying for shares you own in a pub- 
lishing enterprise? 

My recent study! shows that the official publi- 
cations of 225 voluntary membership associations 
have a total circulation of 17,000,000 people. 
This group of periodicals, including THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, stands out as probably the only 
medium of mass communication cooperatively 
owned and directed by subscribers. In theory at 
least, the purposes and policies of these 225 pub- 
lications are determined not by a private owner 
with a profit motive, but by voluntary membership 
of individuals who are united in a purpose, in a 
profession or an occupation, a civic or social move- 
ment. 

A Call For Leadership 

This article is written without particular impli- 
cations for THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. Rather, its 
purpose is to suggest that readers of this maga- 
zine exert leadership, in their respective fields, to 
urge that these 225 organizations and their ofh- 
cial publications recognize their moral responsi- 
bility to our democratic society. The recent report 
of the Commission on Freedom of the Press? 
warns that more and more our newspapers and 
periodicals are coming under the control of great 
financial interests, monopolies. Voluntary mem- 
bership organizations, through their official publi- 
cations, have the opportunity to reach a vast audi- 
ence with facts and issues that are avoided or ig- 
nored by vested interests. In too many instances 
these voluntary membership organizations are 
operating almost wholly as pressure groups; they 
are using their publications as instruments of 
propaganda. 

Believing that it is possible for voluntary mem- 
bership periodicals to agree on their fundamental 
responsibilities, my study obtained opinions from 


1 Arthur H. Rice, Some Desirable Policies for Official Publica- 
tions of Voluntary Membership Organizations. Doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947. 

. Free and Responsible Press. A general report on mass 
communication by the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 21. 
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the 225 editors on 43 proposals for desirable edi- 
torial policies. The magazines, all of them con- 
trolled by voluntary membership organizations, 
represented agriculture; business; civic, social, cul- 
tural, racial, and home interests; state education 
associations; national education publications serv- 
ing professional and institutional interests; na- 
tional education publications serving subject in- 
terests; fraternal and alumni; labor; medicine and 
health; religion and character; sports and hobbies; 
and other major professions. 


Can Serve Dual Pur pose 


Seven of the proposals submitted to the jury of 
225 editors pertained to the general function and 
purposes of the respective publications. The edi- 
tors were quite unanimous in their belief that each 
publication could, if its membership desired, fulfill 
its unique and specific function as a house organ 
and at the same time serve as a mass medium ex- 
emplifying freedom of the press. While recogniz- 
ing that the primary function of the publication is 
to promote the purposes and program of the spon- 
soring organization, they also agreed that the mag- 
azine should not limit its interests to the immedi- 
ate program of the organization. They felt it 
should explore new fields and reveal contro- 
versies as they may pertain to the general interests 
of the membership. 

Highest agreement was accorded the proposal 
that the magazine should foster and improve the 
public service to which it is closely related, such 
as education, public health, safety. 


Present Facts Impartially 


The editors agreed, in theory at least, that the 
publication should present impartially both sides 
of pending issues. Two-thirds of them accepted 
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the principle that all available news pertaining to 
the general purposes, program, or welfare of the 
organization should be presented accurately and 
impartially, regardless of whether such news is 
favorable to the organization’s program, staff, or 
officials. Such a policy does not preclude editorial 
interpretation of such news or other facts, pro- 


vided the editorial comment is so identified. 


Guarantee Space For Forum 

Nearly all the editors agreed that the official 
publication should provide for exchange of ideas 
and expression of opinion by members of the or- 
ganization. But there was considerable hedging 
when this thesis was broken down into specific 
procedures, such as the guarantee of a minimum 
amount of space each month for a forum, or the 
protection of contributors by not requiring that 
their signature appear with the expression of opin- 
ion (although the contributor would be known to 
the editor). 

The study also surveyed basic practices and pro- 
cedures of these 225 publications, and discovered 
a great many inconsistencies in the manner in 
which policies are established and approved. It 
offers evidence that present practices handicap 
many of these official publications from giving ef- 
fective and honest service to their members. 


Bud get, Personnel, Policy 


The study pleads for the selection of editorial 
staffs on the basis of competency, rather than of 
subservience to controlling interests. It urges that 
funds for the periodical be guaranteed on a rea- 
sonably continuous basis. It stresses the need for 
an adequate editorial personnel, and for the pub- 
lication of magazines that are attractive and inter- 
esting. Even more emphatically, it insists that writ- 
ten policies for the magazine be officially estab- 
lished. It recommends that the agencies of con- 
trol for these magazines be more or less directly 
responsible to the wishes of the membership of 
the respective organizations, rather than too closely 
controlled by an executive group. 

Membership Must Control 

Finally, it urges that the members of these vari- 
Ous Organizations have an opportunity to appraise 
the publication and to modify its content and its 
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control. Failure to provide avenues through which 
the membership can enforce its wishes can result 
in the control of these publications by vested in- 
terests or cliques within the organization, often 
to use them as a means of maintaining themselves 
in power. 

The official publication for most of these or- 
ganizations is not an entity in and of itself. It is 
a working part of the total organization. Thus, 
the problem broadens into some conflicts concern- 
ing the nature and function of voluntary member- 
ship organizations, and the manner in which they 
are controlled or not controlled by their respec- 
tive members. The interplay of these problems 
challenges the interest and concern of all members, 
not only for the preservation of freedom of their 
press, but also for the defense of their democratic 
rights as shareholders in their respective organi- 
zations. 

Organizations must choose one of three paths. 
One would be the complete liberalization of the 
magazine, so that it becomes a medium of in- 
formation and expression of opinion, solely re- 
sponsible to the membership or to its controlling 
board but more or less completely divorced from 
the executive agent who is under contract to the 
board. The other extreme is the placing of com- 
plete control in the hands of the executive agent, 
expecting him to use the magazine as an imple- 
ment of propaganda, as one of the agencies with 
which he carries out his program. 


Middle Road As A Testing Ground 


There also is a middle road or testing ground, 
where the realistic use of the magazine as a tool 
for the immediate goals of the association can be 
safeguarded and controlled, and at the same time 
some of the broader functions of the magazine at- 
tempted. The middle road would recognize the 
function of the official publication as a means of 
promoting the purposes and program of the spon- 
soring association, working in harmony with or 
under supervision of the executive agent, but set- 
ting up definite policies under which the maga- 
zine is to be conducted. These policies would make 
sure that the membership actually evaluates the 
publication, and that it exercises rather direct 
control of the magazine through its elected 
representatives. 





Top Salaries for Tip-Top Men 


By FRANK W. HUBBARD 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN is often quoted as saying 
A that ‘‘God must have loved the common peo- 
ple because he made so many of them.” There 
must be some kind of decent economic oppor- 
tunity for men in educational work, for there were 
some 300,000 of them reported in the 1940 
census. That would be about 1 in 4 of those re- 
porting education as their occupation. Apparently 
men still have some reasonably satisfactory place 
in the profession. 

Brother Winetrout winced a bit (PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN, March 1947) at these recent compari- 
sons of teachers’ pay with that of janitors and gar- 
bage collectors. Comparisons are always odious 
and perhaps these have been particularly so. But 
the organized profession had a job to do. We had 
to make people generally appreciate the fact that 
teachers’ salaries were too low. That job could not 
be done by saying “‘salaries are low” or “‘teachers 
are not paid a professional wage.’’ The public had 
to have a measuring stick and the janitor and the 
scrubwomen obligingly supplied the point of ref- 
erence. 

Yet all of us who supplied these facts to the 
newspapers, magazines, and radio programs were 
quite aware of the fact that some teachers’ salaries 
were not low by any reasonable standard. Com- 
bined with the many satisfactions of a teaching 
career, there were many teachers who were proud 
and happy members of the profession. But we had 
the difficult decision of making a point with the 


public at the risk of criticism from our fellow 
workers and at the even greater risk of turning 
many promising young people away from teaching 
careers. 

So steps have been taken to begin reemphasiz- 
ing the attractive aspects of teaching. It is well that 
Phi Delta Kappa has a renewed interest in this 
emphasis. There is a place for men in teaching. 
There are good salaries for those of ability, prep- 
aration, and high purpose. We can hardly do too 
much as Phi Delta Kappans to search out these 
young men and turn them toward education. 
(Now, since many of my women friends in teach- 
ing may read this article, will they please note that 
I have not stated that all of the high salaries should 
be paid to men?) 

Much that I shall present will be based on the 
1946-47 salary survey of city-school systems made 
biennially by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. These surveys have 
been made over a period of twenty-five years and 
have provided teaching with statistics not found 
in any other profession. 


General Administrative and Supervisory 
Positions 

We can’t all be presidents and we can't all be 
city superintendents. Yet many men of compe- 
tence do reach the superintendency and it doesn’t 
take even two good eyes to see the scramble that 
is now going on for some of the outstanding men 
in certain cities. When the boards of education of 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco were 
looking for likely candidates, the list in all three 
cities boiled down to about half a dozen men. 
Those asked to suggest names literally scraped the 
barrel, but no matter how they tried, they always 
came up with the same names. 

The two highest paid city superintendencies in 
the United States in 1947-48 will be New York 
and Chicago—each at $25,000 annually. But some 
of the others are not far behind. Of the eighty-four 
reporting in 1946-47 for cities over 100,000 in 
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population (there are ninety-two cities in this 
group) the upper half of the salaries ranged: 


$25,000 
17,000-17,999 
16,000-16,999 
15,000-15,999 
14,000-14,999 
13,000-13,999 
12,000-12,999 
11,000-11,999 
10,000-10,999 


Half of those reporting paid salaries of $10,- 
000 or better. Chicago in 1946-47 was at the 
$15,000 level, but will pay $25,000 in 1947-48. 
Undoubtedly a number of these salaries will be 
higher in the next school year. An additional four- 
teen were crowding the $10,000 level (between 
$9,000 and $9,750). Most of the remainder were 
paid salaries ranging from $6,000 to $9,000. 

These same big cities employ altogether about 
3,500. general administrative and supervisory of- 
ficers, including assistant superintendents, direc- 
tors and assistants, supervisors, coordinators, and 
others. We find that in 1946-47 1 in 5 of these 
positions paid $6,000 or over; 1 in 3 paid $5,000 
or over. Of course, not all of these positions were 
held by men (nor are we advocating that they 
should be). But then—there’s no harm in a man 
of ability looking forward to the possibility of a 
top salary. 

But there are only ninety-two superintendents 
in that city size group; just about 1 in 3,000 of 
the men in education can occupy those major posi- 
tions at any one time. So let’s take a look at the next 
city size group—30,000 to 100,000 in popula- 
tion. There are 255 cities here and 219 reported 
the salaries of superintendents in 1946-47: 

Top salary—$13,500 (1 city) 

18 superintendents were paid $10,000 or more 

136 (or 60 per cent) received $7,000 or more 

59 were paid between $6,000 and $7,000 

8 received less than $5,000 (lowest was $4,870) 

Again looking at the 3,500 general administra- 
tive and supervisory positions (some held by 
women) in the cities 30,000 to 100,000 in popula- 
tion we find—1 in 12 paid salaries of $6,000 or 
more; 1 in 8 paid $5,000 or more; and 3 in 10 paid 


$4,000 or more. 
In cities below 30,000 in population salaries 
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tend to be somewhat lower, but “what it costs to 
live’ is also lower. In city-school systems of the 
10,000 to 30,000 group 1 in 6 of the 5,100 gen- 
eral administrators and supervisors were paid sal- 
aries in 1946-47 of $4,000 and over; 1 in 5 were 
paid $3,500 and over. 

In the 2,600 cities below 10,000 in population 
there about 7,700 administrative or supervisory 
positions; in many of these places the only such of- 
ficer is the superintendent of schools. The pro- 
portions receiving ‘‘relatively good’’ salaries were 
1 in 4 getting $4,000 or over; 1 in 3 getting $3,- 
500 or better. 

Let us not appear to suggest either here or later 
in this article that these so-called “relatively 
good” salaries are adequate for skilled profes- 
sional workers. Nor do they appear large as com- 
pared with the “‘big shots” in industry and busi- 
ness. They do present levels, however, that are 
promising as compared with some other profes- 
sional persons in similar communities. 


Then in the Principalship 


Not everyone can or wants to be an administra- 
tor or supervisor. The principalship appeals to 
many. So let us hit the high spots again among the 
upper salary levels. 


$6,000 and over 

14—elementary principals \ City systems 
5—junior-high principals Lover 100,000 
2—-senior-high principals | in population 


1 in 
1 in 
1 in 

in 600—elementary principals | City systems 
1 in 50—junior-high principals |30,000 to 100,000 
1 in 12—senior-high principals | in population 
$5,000 and over 

3 in 10—elementary principals ) City systems 

1 in 2—junior-high principals Lover 100,000 

3 in 4—-senior-high principals J in population 

1 in 33—elementary principals ) City systems 

1 in 11—junior-high principals $30,000 to 100,000 

1 in 3—senior-high principals | in population 

Below the 30,000 mark salaries of priacipals 
tend to disappear from the $6,000 and $5,000 
levels but there were substantial proportions re- 
ported at $4,000 and above, and much larger pro- 


portions at $3,500 and up. 


Classroom Salaries Looking Better 


Fortunately many men prefer the classroom to 
administrative and supervisory duties. Often the 
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classroom brings many satisfactions and fewer 
knocks than are found in administrative positions. 
Also the classroom provides direct opportunities 
for experimental work and the preparation of 
textbooks and units which bring financial as well 
as professional rewards. 

In the largest cities today many (but too few) 
classroom teachers may gain relatively good salary 
levels. One in 12, in the over 100,000 city size 
group, were paid in 1946-47 salaries of $4,500 or 
better; 1 in 5 were receiving $4,000 or above. 
Salary schedules in a number of these largest cities 
now offer maximums of $4,500, and few go to 
$5,000, $5,500 or higher for the classroom teacher 
of experience and advanced preparation. 

In cities 30,00 to 100,000 in population we find 
that among classroom teachers 1 in 70 received 
$4,000 or better; 1 in 16 received $3,500 or better. 

Below the 30,000 population group there were 
at $3,500 or better: 

1 in 33—cities 10,000 to 30,000 


1 in 50—cities 5,000 to 10,000 
1 in 100—cities 2,500 to 5,000 


Again we repeat that both men and women are 


sharing in these positions that pay rather well. 
Men and women of ability, preparation, and ex- 
perience will continue to move toward the top 
salaries paid in the various city size groups. 


A Final Word 

This article does not deal with the many op- 
portunities for men in higher education, in state 
departments of education, in state teachers associ- 
ations, in private schools, and in various national 
positions. Although the numbers in some of these 
fields are relatively small the opportunities existing 
are significant in the total picture as they include 
about one-fourth of the men in education. 

In presenting this brief picture of opportunities 
in the field of public education it would be pos- 
sible to mislead many competent young men who 
are now making decisions as to their future ca- 
reers. Obviously, not everyone entering teaching 
can reach the top salaries. Even ‘‘tip-top’’ men may 
be disappointed. But teaching must be viewed in 
the total occupational picture—not everyone finds 
his rainbow and its pot of gold in other lines of 
work. I received a letter the other day from a man 
—a former teacher who wrote: ‘I left teaching for 


the so-called better pay in business. Now I find I 
can do as well in teaching. I’m coming back.” In 
this best of all possible worlds teaching does have 
some top salaries (not enough )—we hope tip-top 
men will get their share of them. 


Chief State School Officers 


From the list of chief state school officers re- 
ported in School Life, February, 1947, page 11, 
we check the following members of Phi Delta 
Kappa currently serving in such capacity: 


ALABAMA—A, R. Meadows, superintendent of educa- 
tion, Montgomery 4. 

AMERICAN SAMOA—Karl M. Geiselhart, director of edu- 
cation, Pago Pago. 

ARIZONA—Nolan D. Pulliam, superintendent of public 
instruction, Phoenix. 

CALIFORNIA—Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public 
instruction, Sacramento 14. 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Hobart Corning, superintend- 
ent of schools, Washington 5. 

ILLINOIs—Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public 
instruction, Springfield. 

Iowa—Clement T. Malan, superintendent of public 
instruction, Des Moines 19. 

KENTUCKY—John Fred Williams, superintendent of 
public instruction, Frankfort. 

MAINE—Harland A. Ladd, commissioner of education, 
Augusta. 

MARYLAND—T. G. 
schools, Baltimore 1. 

MICHIGAN—Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Lansing 2. 

MINNEsOTA—Dean M. Schweickhard, commissioner of 
education, Saint Paul 1. 

MiIssouRI—W. Hubert Wheeler, superintendent of edu- 
cation, Jefferson City. 

NEBRASKA—Wayne O. Reed, superintendent of public 
instruction, Lincoln 9. 

New YorK—Francis T. Spaulding, commissioner of 
education, Albany 1. 

Oxn10—Clyde Hissong, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Columbus 15. 

OKLAHOMA—Oliver Hodge, superintendent of public 
instruction, Oklahoma City 5. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Francis B. Haas, superintendent of 
public instruction, Harrisburg. 

TENNESSEE—Burgin E. Dossett, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Nashville 3. 

UraH—E, Allen Bateman, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Salt Lake City 1. 

VirRGINIA—G. Tyler Miller, superintendent of public 
instruction, Richmond 16. 


Pullen, Jr., superintendent of 





Committees at Work 
in Phi Delta Kappa 


Emery Stoops 


5 pe special committees for 
work on professional prob- 
lems were created by the 20th 
National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

The three committees are car- 
rying on a continuous program. Reports have ap- 
peared and are appearing in THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN from these committees. 

Each committee is organized with three divi- 
sions. (a) There is an operating committee, or 
steering committee, relatively small, which is the 
powerhouse for the total committee program. 
These were so chosen geographically as to facili- 
tate group meetings, while representing varied 
viewpoints. (b) There is a group of consultants 
chosen to assist the operating committee in the 
development and refinement of its plans. (c) 
There is the cooperating subcommittee which in- 
cludes a representative from each chapter. 

The chapters have chosen these chapter leaders 
with care. They are the ones who make the total 
program effective. The extent to which these chap- 
ter representatives on the several national com- 
mittees are able to work with the operating com- 
mittees determines the success of the total effort. 
They make the program function at “the grass 
roots.” Their efforts multiply the fruits of the 
planning of the national committee. They also 
originate ideas and enterprises which may be rec- 
ommended by the national committee to all groups. 

Your suggestion for the work of the fraternity 
upon any of these professional problems may be 
channelled through your chapter representative, or 
you may write directly to the chairman of the na- 
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Douglas E. Scates 


tional committee in which you 
are interested. 

EMERY Stoops is Chairman 
of the Committee on Teacher Re- 
cruitment. This committee is di- 
recting the efforts of the frater- 
nity in recruiting more and better teachers for 
the public schools. He is Coordinator of Research 
and Guidance in the Los Angeles County Depart- 
ment of Education, 808 Spring Street, Los Angeles 
12, California. He taught this summer in the 
University of California at Berkeley, last summer 
in the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

GEORGE J. KABAT is chairman of the Commit- 
tee for International Educational Cooperation. 
This committee guides us in efforts to construct 
the peace in the minds of men. He is Director, Col- 
lege of Special and Continuation Studies, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Douc tas E. ScCATEs is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research and Program. This committee 
guides efforts of the fraternity to promote research. 
He is a Professor of Education in Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., on leave much of the year past for 
special service with the U. S$. War Department. 

The September, 1946, issue of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN reported the full list of the membership 
of the national committees. The work of these 
committees was supported during the last fiscal 
year from reserve funds of the fraternity. The in- 
crease of dues now taking effect makes possible 
their continued work, and the extension of such 
efforts for the improvement of the profession of 
teaching.—R. L. H. 


Kabat 





The Education Writers Association 


By BENJAMIN FINE 


Benjamin Fine is 
Education Editor of 
the New York Times 


LL too often, throughout the newspapers of 
America, education is not considered an im- 
portant news beat. Frequently the newest reporter 
on the staff is assigned to cover the Board of Edu- 
cation or to handle the stories from the schools. 
For some time this situation has troubled many 
of us who are working in this area. Why should 
schools, receiving as they do so large a part of the 
total public tax budget, be shunted aside in the 
press? Perhaps nev.s about education is not as im- 
portant as a bank robbery, a police scandal or a 
city hall pronouncement, yet it is, in the long run, 
a vital part of our democratic way of life. 

Recognizing this point of view, a group of edu- 
cation reporters and editors have formed a totally 
new organization, the Education Writers Associ- 
ation. At the National Education Association 
meeting in Cincinnati, representatives from a 
dozen newspapers, coming from the East, South 
and Midwest, adopted a Constitution, elected its 
ofhcers, and officially launched the new organiza- 
tion. 

First of all, the Education Writers Associa- 
tion has been formed to help raise the standards 
of school reporting in the newspapers of this coun- 
try. By meeting together, by exchanging views, by 
understanding the problems involved, those of us 
in this field can help improve our own standards. 

Then, the Association can give greater prestige 
to education writers where the editors now think 
that “anyone can take the school beat.’’ Even as 


the science writers, through their organization, 
have brought the art of interpreting science to a 
higher plane than existed before, so the educa- 
tion writers can improve school reporting. 

Moreover, it is entirely likely that through this 
organization the city editors and managing editors 
will come to recognize that education reporting is 
important and that more space should be devoted 
to this area. Too often the newspapers, especially 
in the smaller communities, bury education on the 
inside page somewhere between sports and gar- 
dens. It is not enough to play up the spectacular 
in education—the day by day developments, 
whereby the school system operates for the benefit, 
or detriment, of the community, are likewise 
significant. 

In a sense, perhaps, the association will give 
the members of the newspaper profession who are 
in the field of education writing new dignity, a 
feeling of self-respect and added confidence. For, 
I can envision an organization that will grow in 
power and influence, a body that will be respected 
by the newspapers and educational groups alike. 
Only as we have faith in our own assignments will 
we transmit that faith to editors and readers. 

Basically, of course, the Education Writers As- 
sociation has been founded to improve the rela- 
tionships between reporters and educators. It will 
work to develop a better relationship between edu- 
cational reporters and the leaders of the teaching 
profession. Education news is important in our 
democratic society. 

Editor's Note: If the reporter for press or radio who 
covers education news in your community is interested, sug- 
gest that he or she send application for membership, with 
$5.00 annual dues, to Miss Millicent J]. Taylor, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Education Writers Association, c/o Christian 
Science Monitor, One Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

Officers elected at the Cincinnati meeting to serve the 
next year are—President Benjamin Fine, New York Times, 
Vice-President George J]. Barmann, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Secretary-Treasurer Millicent J]. Taylor, Christian Science 
Monitor, and Executive Committee members Helen Fleming, 
Chicago Daily News, Harrison W. Fry, Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, Allen Ecker, Time Magazine, and William 
G. Averitt, New York Herald-Tribune. The Association will 


hold its next stated meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., in con- 
nection with the A. A. §. A., in February, 1948. 





Paul M. Co 


9k, LL.D. (Reader's Left), is congratulated by President Eugene S. Briggs 


Phillips University Honors Paul M. Cook 


HILLIPS UNIVERSITY of Enid, Oklahoma, cele- 

brated its Fortieth Anniversary by awarding 
three honorary degrees, one of them, the LL.D. to 
Paul M. Cook, national executive secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

Mr. Cook registered in the school on the day of 
its opening forty years ago; it was then known as 
Oklahoma Christian University. Invited to deliver 
the commencement address on May 26, Mr. Cook 
prepared an address on “Building for Tomor- 
row,” in which he reminisced of days in “Old 
Main,” first building on the campus. The night be- 
fore he arrived, a fire consumed ‘“‘Old Main,” and 
the commencement exercises were held in a build- 
ing made available by the city schools of Enid. 

At its 40th Commencement Exercises, Phillips 
University awarded 17 Master of Arts degrees, 11 
Bachelor of Divinity degrees, and 81 other bache- 
lor’s degrees. To Frank H. Wellman, alumnus of 
the school retiring after 20 years of service on 
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the faculty, went the honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters. The third honorary degree, the D.D., went 
to Oswald J. Goulter, who came from Australia 
to study in Phillips and then went to China as a 
missionary; he was three years in a Japanese con- 
centration camp. The three degrees made a total 
of 20 honorary degrees given in the forty years of 
the history of Phillips University. 

As the commencement exercises were held, 
while smoke was still rising from the ruins of 
“Old Main,” President Briggs read telegrams 
pledging money for a new and better Main Build- 
ing. In that twenty-four hours, over $20,000 was 
received. To date, $165,000 has been received for 
rebuilding, and other sums promised make a total 
of $250,000. 

Like other institutions, Phillips University is 
caring for more students than ever before, over 
1,367 students being registered in the year 
1946-47.—R. L. H. 





Building for Tomorrow 


By PAUL M. COOK 


ORTY years ago this institution had its begin- 
| pen under the leadership of a grand old man 
who had won the respect of all who knew him and 
whose devotion to the cause of Christian education 
was a driving force in all that he did—President 
E. V. Zollars. With him in the undertaking was 
a group of men and women of high ideals and 
noble purpose. It is difficult to recall the names 
and the particular contributions made by the co- 
workers of President Zollars after so long a time 
and especially so since I was then only in my teens. 
Some I do recall: 

Miss Lora Linn Garrison, who taught English 
in the preparatory school—perhaps also in the 
college—is one whom I have kept as a personal 
friend throughout the years. I dare say that each 
one of her students holds her in fond regard for 
the great lessons she taught in school, and in the 
years of correspondence that followed. Professor 
Horne, I recall, taught history with a love for it 
and a grasp of it that was almost too much for 
some of us who sat under his tutelage. 

A student of those early years in what was then 
known as Oklahoma Christian University could 
not forget Professor and Mrs. Marshall, Professor 
Reiter, Librarian Emma Hartshorne, Professor 
Dykstra, and Grace Reynolds, and the extent to 
which they gave character to the university. 

In thinking back over the years of college ex- 
perience here and elsewhere, one becomes aware 
of the lasting value of the personal touch of hu- 
man interest which inspired to noble living and 
noble service—that something that lives through 
the years and gives meaning to success and even 
to failures—that something not found in text- 
books which develops the attitudes and ideals that 
become so interwoven into a personality as to make 
it ever conscious of the worth-whileness of a life 
of service. May we, by our lives and our service, 
pay just tribute to our teachers who would have us 
carry on the work which they began! They were 
the builders of the tomorrow which has come to 
mean so much to us today. 


* Paul M. Cook is Executive Secretary, Phi 
Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois. 


Personal Recollections 


I do not wish to speak at length of the early days 
of this institution but a few comments may not be 
out of order. My father, S. A. Cook, came to Enid 
in the spring of 1907 as the manager of the Uni- 
versity Farm on which it was planned that young 
men could earn part of their way through college. 
My uncle, Randolph Cook, was Financial Secre- 
tary of the university, if memory serves me right. 
Both were ministers, Randolph Cook serving the 
Christian Church in Enid and my father serving 
other churches in this area. Both had been students 
in Hiram College at a time when President Zollars 
served that institution. The campus, in those days, 
consisted of the open prairie. Three buildings 
were erected, the main building, the fine arts 
building, and the girls’ dormitory. When the Uni- 
versity opened, there were no cement sidewalks, 
Broadway and Randolph Streets were unpaved, 
and the classroom seats were planks of two-inch 
lumber. It was my job to wash the windows in the 
front of the main building just before the univer- 
sity opened. I recall that the laying of the corner- 
stone of the main building was the occasion of a 
big barbecue dinner, and that the beef was bar- 
becued in a deep pit on the campus just south- 
west of the building. The university was literally 
set in the wide open prairie and about it were 
neither trees nor houses. Looking about the campus 
now, one can hardly realize that it has taken only 
the span of forty years to change the open prairie 
to a place of such beauty and to build up the tra- 
ditions that have become so much a part of Phillips 
University. 

I have spoken largely in terms of personal remi- 
niscences in order to give some meaning to the 
work which has been going on here these past 
forty years, and to indicate how the builders of 
yesterday prepared for us today. Out of small be- 
ginnings and real hardships, through the per- 
sistence and sacrifice of those who saw the need 
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and the possibilities, has come a monument that 
lives because it serves. What a tribute it is to the 
wisdom and vision of those who gave it birth! 
Old Main Building is gone. For forty years it 
has stood as a symbol of the vision and purpose of 
the founders of this institution. Through its halls 
have passed hundreds, yes thousands, of students 
who feel a personal loss today. For, in its halls, 
purposeful life began for many, courtships grew 
and flowered, and to the fagots which you and 
I and others brought was added the flame that 
burns in our lives and gives purpose to our serv- 
ice. Yes, Old Main is no more, but still it lives 
and shall rise again in new form and with re- 
newed purpose. In the words of the speaker last 
night, as he quoted Caleb, ‘Let us go up at once 
and possess it: for we are well able to overcome 


it. We Must Build 


When the subject for today was chosen, no one 
could foresee by any reach of imagination that its 
application today would be so close to the heart of 
President Briggs, the faculty, the graduating class, 
the Board of Trustees, and the many friends of 
Phillips University. Building for tomorrow has 
become an immediate imperative on the home 
front even though we feel the pressure of the 
great world needs of this day and age. We are 
all grateful that the will to do the job has already 
been demonstrated in a material way and by the 
expressions of interest and loyalty which have been 
announced already to you by President Briggs. 
Literally, out of the ashes of the old will rise a 
new living monument to the leadership of Phillips 
University and the devotion of its friends. 

You as graduating students of today are prob- 
ably much less conscious of the lasting contribu- 
tions made to your lives than you will be a few 
years hence. You have passed your examinations 
with credit to yourselves and the faculty—I hope 
—and that is important—but the real testing pe- 
riod is tomorrow when the intangibles of your 
college education come into play and you succeed 
or fail in terms of the service you render, the con- 
tributions you make, and the leadership you dis- 
play. 

They tell us that in the income bracket of $2,- 
500 or over, only 1.1 per cent were those with no 
schooling. Only 4.8 per cent had secured only an 
elementary education, while 11.1 per cent had 
completed high school, and 31.1 per cent had 
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finished four or more years of college work. Ob- 
viously, on the average, having completed at least 
four years of college work, you are equipped to 
enjoy living in the higher income bracket. But if 
that is your only goal and ambition, if you do not 
enjoy the larger and richer side of life more and 
do not devote your leisure to the higher interests 
of life, your college education may well be scored 
a failure. 

I suppose that each member of the graduating 
class today is asking himself or herself this sim- 
ple question—'Where do we go from here?’’ To 
say that he is going home, or that he has a job 
waiting for him, or that he is going into this or 
that professional career, or even that he is con- 
tinuing his study into graduate work—these do 
not satisfy as the complete answers for he has be- 
come aware increasingly during these years on the 
campus that life is not as simple as that. The prob- 
lems solved today simply open the way for new 
problems tomorrow. He now realizes that the time 
has come for him to assume the responsibilities of 
tomorrow for which he has been preparing. 

When we ask of ourselves the question, “Where 
do we go from here?’’ we have assumed that we 
have already been able to get some distance on the 
road but we have also indicated that we have not 
yet arrived—that our goal is still in the distance. 
The world is full of people who have stopped 
complacently while still on the way. Too few 
have had the persistence to continue toward the 
goal which seems to be always unattainable but 
which is to them very real and very worth-while. 
The former—the laggards—constitute the com- 
mon level and the latter constitute the so-called 
chosen few who make life and society the richer 
for having been a part of it. They are constantly 
and with purpose building for tomorrow, a better 
day. 

The Choice of Wisdom 


When Solomon of old was given the power to 
choose whatever he would have and it would be 
given him, did he choose lands or treasures, fame 
or fortune, honor or position? No, his choice was 
wisdom. But what is wisdom, so precious, so much 
to be desired, and yet the possession of so few? 
Webster says that wisdom is knowledge with the 
capacity to make due use of it: perception of the 
best ends and the best means. . . . The wise man 
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of old tells us, ‘Happy is the man that findeth wis- 
dom and the man that getteth understanding.” 

That man is wise whose life is well rounded 
mentally, physically, socially, and spiritually, and 
whose broad sense of responsibility keeps him 
alert in maintaining each phase of his being. Ralph 
W. Sockman in the ‘‘The Fine Art of Using’’ has 
this to say: ““Our day calls for responsible living 
—for men responsible enough to take a stand for 
what they think is right so that they are not swayed 
by every passing popular shift of opinion; for 
men responsible enough to bear their own bur- 
dens manfully in order that so far as possible they 
do not add to the public load; for men responsi- 
ble enough to help bear one another's burdens and 
so fulfill the law of Christ. And this sense of re- 
sponsibility must be so enlightened by intelligence 
and imagination that it makes men brothers rather 
than bothers.”’ 

The Christian college or university is well 
adapted to the development of the four-fold man. 
But, even assuming the effectiveness of the well- 
rounded education we have received, we are only 
on the way—we have not arrived until we have 
met the problems of life, have solved them under- 


standingly and have come to the realization of the 
full meaning of the responsible personality 
through the great teacher, experience. 


"Where Do We Go from Here?” 

Where do we go from here? We have laid the 
foundation and now we go on and on building 
for tomorrow. It has been said that 5 per cent of 
the people think, 10 per cent of the people think 
they think, and the rest of the people would rather 
die than think. Dr. Albert Schweitzer, medical 
missionary in Africa, once said this of our society: 
“The spirit of the age drives us into action with- 
out allowing us to attain any clear view of the ob- 
jective world and of life. . . . It keeps us in a 
sort of intoxication of activity. . . . And so we 
wander hither and thither in the gathering dusk, 
formed by lack of any definite theory of the uni- 
verse, like homeless, drunken mercenaries.’’ The 
graduating classes of 1947 are assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of life at a time when the prob- 
lems of our own society as well as the problems in 
the world arena demand thoughtful consideration 
and deliberate action. Society has provided the op- 
portunity to you for an education—for the de- 


velopment of the ability to think and with a fair 
measure of the essential understanding of society 
and the universe. Anything less than ‘‘responsible 
living’’ on your part is unthinkable. 

It has been years since Walter Rauschenbush 
wrote these lines; but they seem particularly ap- 
propriate now: He said, ‘‘A great task demands a 
great faith. To live a great life a man needs a great 
cause to which he can surrender, something di- 
vinely large and engrossing for which he can live, 
and if need be, die.” 

We are living in an age of great experience 
and great achievements. But confronting us on 
every hand are great tasks to be performed—great 
problems to be solved. We are concerned about the 
concept of “One World” but in the words of 
Ralph Sockman, ‘‘Now let us be frank and admit 
that most of us have not really put our hearts into 
this matter of world fellowship. The world 
seems too vast and vague to enlist our emotions 
in its service. . . . In war we rise to fever pitch 
in our devotion to country. But ordinarily our in- 
terest disappears almost to the vanishing point as 
we get farther from our little egos.” “Africa,’’ he 
tells us, “has 800 languages . . . the Soviet 
Union contains 175 nationalities speaking 150 
languages . . . Europe has more than 40 cultural 
groups organized into 20 or more states, speaking 
50 different languages. . . .” 

Develop a World Fellowship 

Obviously the task of developing a world fel- 
lowship, a sense of the brotherhood of man, a 
realization of the real value of peace and under- 
standing among men of all races, and colors, and 
cultures, and creeds is one demanding of us a 
great faith and a great sense of devotion to the 
cause. 

“Love or Perish” is the title of a chapter in Lieb- 
man’s current book on ‘‘Peace of Mind.” In it he 
quotes Voltaire’s well-known statement: “I do not 
agree with a word that you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it,’ and adds that 
this is the perfect utterance of the tolerant mind, 
for all ages and all places. He also quotes the 
philosophy of American tolerance expressed by 
Phillips Brooks in a famous sermon, “It (toler- 
ance) expresses a perfectly legitimate and honor- 
able relation between opposite minds. I disagree 
with my friend. But I respect him; I want him to 
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be true to his convictions yet I claim the right and 
duty of trying to persuade him to my belief. Toler- 
ance is the meeting in perfect harmony of earnest 
conviction and personal indulgence.” 

It is difficult to be tolerant in these days when 
such widely different ideologies of political and 
economic systems prevail in the world. If we 
could withdraw from the rest of the world and be 
isolationist in policy, we might seem to sidestep 
the problem. That is utterly impossible. We face 
the absolute necessity of organizing our thinking, 
our planning, and our actions toward the rest of 
the world in terms of the needs and interest and 
even the desires of other peoples. To fail is to 
perish. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’ has a new and perhaps a more imperative 
meaning than we have ever given to it before. We 
become greatly concerned when the issue becomes 
one of our own survival. That is what it amounts 
to today. What kind of a world, what kind of a 
life will we build for tomorrow? 

“One day, a rich but miserly old man came to 
see a less fortunate friend and, as was his habit, 
he proceeded to brag and flout his vanity. ‘Just a 
minute,’ said the friend. ‘Look out here, through 
this window, and tell me what you see.’ ‘People,’ 
said the puzzled man who thought he had all of 
the answers. Then the friend led the braggart to 
a mirror. ‘What do you see now?’ he asked. ‘I see 
myself, of course.’ Then the friend observed, ‘In 
the window there is a glass and in the mirror there 
is a glass. But the glass of the mirror is covered 
with silver. No sooner is a little silver added to 
the glass than one ceases to see others and sees 
only himself.’ ” 

In spite of all of our national generos’ties 
through relief of stricken peoples the world over, 
in our effort to rehabilitate where there has been 
destruction, and in many other ways, we as a great 
nation have been using the mirror. The time is 
now upon us when we must look out through the 
windows of understanding, and tolerance, and 
brotherhood in our world relationships in such a 
way as has been done effectively only by the church 
in its missionary efforts in the past. 

As I was taught in these halls years ago, ‘Not 
what we give, but what we share,—For the gift 
without the giver is bare; Who gives himself with 
his alms feeds three,—Himself, his hungering 
neighbor, and me.” 
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Human Elements in Success 


The Carnegie Institute after analyzing the rec- 
ords of 10,000 workers found 15 per cent of suc- 
cess due to technical training and 85 per cent to 
these qualities of personality: observation, 
thoroughness, creative imagination, decision, 
adaptability, leadership, organizing ability, ex- 
pression, knowledge of job, and human relations. 

We look upon the job of fashioning a world 
in which we can live at peace as one almost impos- 
sible of accomplishment. We think in terms of 
governments, diplomacy, organizations such as 
United Nations, and big movements of one sort 
or another. Is it not possible that the job would be 
a simple one if 85 per cent of it consisted of the 
qualities of personality and only 15 per cent of 
it to the organized efforts? . 

The implications of many discoveries and in- 
ventions made through the centuries have been of 
great importance in relation to the growth of civi- 
lization and in adding to its complexity. Many of 
them we take for granted today. But each in its 
turn was revolutionary in its influence on the 
mode of living and often upsetting to the economic 
patterns of its time. What a change there must 
have been in the life of primitive peoples when 
fire was discovered and its usefulness became 
known! Today we take fire for granted like the 
sun, the winds, the rain, and the seasons of the 
year. But fire was not always available to man. 


Atomic Energy Is a Challenge 


And so with gunpowder and other explosives, 
with steam, with electricity, the gas-fired engine, 
the automobile, the radio, the airplane, the gyro- 
plane, the rocket plane, and television. And now 
the release of atomic energy for the use of man! 
As we stand in awe of atomic energy today, so 
stood man of yester-year as each new discovery 
opened up new vistas into the great unknown. 
We know not yet what the harnessing of atomic 
energy may do for industry, for health, for a new 
standard of living. We only know that it is a 
power that surpasses our wildest imagination—a 
power that can be devastating and, we have been 
led to believe, a power that can be harnessed to do 
great good for man. It appears that the scientists 
have opened up a great treasure chest and that, in 
a sense, the keys of the universe have been given 
to man for good or ill as he, and he alone, may 
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choose. God grant that as we build for tomorrow it 
shall be on a firm foundation of good will to all 
men! . 

We have spoken briefly of the growth in our 
knowledge of the physical world and of its im- 
plications for society the world over. The ad- 
vances made in our own generation have rather 
suddenly brought the parts of the world so close 
together that we have not had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with each other. Almost like 
strangers, one to another, we stand ill at ease wait- 
ing for the outstretched hand of confident under- 
standing fellowship. Though we show unmistak- 
able signs of fear due to the strangeness of the 
new relationship of closeness to each other, yet 
are we hopeful that we may acquire a real acquaint- 
ance with each other and that that acquaintance 
may grow into real friendship and mutual under- 
standing. It is upon that hope that we build for 
tomorrow. 

If you feel like saying it is impossible, at the 
best improbable, but certainly too idealistic, then 
we must ask, ““What other hope do you have for 
this old world which is under such stress and 
strain today?” To us it seems imperative. 

The utter failure of a materialistic philosophy 
of life as evidenced by the two world wars; the 
utter hopelessness in such a philosophy to bring 
and to maintain peace; the certainty of another 
world war more devastating than anything man 
can now realize unless man can find a way to live 
in peace with his fellowman;—these considera- 
tions are today driving the world willingly or 
otherwise into an acceptance of a deeper meaning 
of life. Call it idealism if you choose or call it the 
return to religion or call it a new sense of the 
brotherhood of man, whatever it is it demands a 
new understanding of human relationships that is 
in its very nature essentially a Christian Democ- 
racy. 

Yes, ideals often seem so unattainable. Nearly 
a hundred years ago, Carl Schurz wrote these lines: 
“Ideals are like stars. You will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands. But, like the sea- 
faring man on the desert of waters, you choose 
them as your guides, and following them, you 
will reach your destiny.” 

Character Is a Force 


Robert G. Sproul, President of the University 
of California, had this to say regarding the race 


with catastrophe about which we have heard so 
much in recent years: 

“Progress is not inevitable. Civilization, Incor- 
porated, has not always scribed an ascending 
gtaph. Historians remind us of the ‘dark ages’ 
when willful or thoughtless men all but smothered 
the torch; and today civilization again stands at 
one of the great, decisive moments of history. 
Energies released by technology are being used to 
destroy the lives and liberties of men. Threaten- 
ing forces of demonstrated strength are on the 
march and are heading—whither? 

“Thus an imperative necessity has arisen for 
some countervailing, some directive force that 
shall rally the recuperative forces of mankind 
and win the race with catastrophe. The first line 
of defense, the one impregnable fort of every na- 
tion, is character in its citizens.” 

Realizing the need for marshalling the forces 
of mankind interested in saving the better things 
of this evolving ‘“‘one world,” the statesmen of 
the nations, some politicions, and the intellectual 
and social leadership of the world were called 
together to draw up a charter for mankind—for 
the uniting of nations in such a way as to prepare 
for and to maintain peace among nations. 

The Charter of the United Nations came into 
being, was ratified by the required number of na- 
tions, and is now effective as a guiding instrument 
in international affairs. It is not perfect. It is new. 
It is administered by man, imperfect at his best. 
But it provides the means whereby men and na- 
tions may air their differences, argue in their own 
interest, and, we hope, eventually resolve on ac- 
ceptable common ground. 

The preamble of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions is a document expressing the finest concepts 
of human relations. It is worthy of a place of 
honor in that body of accumulated knowledge 
represented as a college education. 

WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war; 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 
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AND FOR THESE ENDS 
to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institu- 
tion of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save 
in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO 

ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 

The organization of the United Nations was 
perfected under a charter. It was provided that 
there should be various councils and sub-organiza- 
tions, each responsible in its own area to promote 
the interests of peace and general welfare among 
nations. Among these is the Economic and Social 
Council which has the power to make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to international 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and 
related matters and may make recommendations 
with respect to any such matters to the General 
Assembly, the Members of the United Nations, 
and to the specialized agencies concerned. Further- 
more, it may make recommendations for the pur- 


pose of promoting respect for, and observance of 


human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 
UNESCO 

Under the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, a sub-organization known as 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
was perfected. It is commonly known as UNESCO. 
Its purpose is to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of the law and for the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which are affirmed for the peo- 
ples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language, or religion, by the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The preamble to the constitution of UNESCO 
has been, in part, widely quoted but it bears re- 
peating here for it is an expression of the best 
thought current relative to the way to lasting peace. 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE STATES PARTIES TO 


THIS CONSTITUTION ON BEHALF OF THEIR PEO- 
PLES DECLARE 
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that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed ; 


that ignorance of each other's ways and lives has been a 
common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken 
into war; 

that the great and terrible war which has now ended was 
a war made possible by the denial of the democratic princi- 
nog of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, and 
y the propagation, in their place, through ignorance and 
prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 


that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable 
to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all 
the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern ; 


that a peace based exclusively upon the political and eco- 
nomic arrangements of governments would not be a peace 
which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intel- 
lectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.”’ One other great movement has 
come to be very significant within the past year. I 
refer to the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. A temporary organization was per- 
fected at Endicott, New York, last summer and 
an announcement has just been made that the 
Draft Constitution has been ratified by the re- 
quired number of national organizations and that 
the first general conference is to meet this coming 
August in Scotland. The avowed purpose of this 
Professional Organization is to promote world 
peace through overcoming illiteracy, through de- 
velopment of acquaintances with each other and 
better understanding of each other, and through 
cooperative efforts of all kinds appropriate to 
the teaching profession. 

These great movements of this day have been 
brought into this address very briefly but with 
the conviction that they represent some of the con- 
structive efforts toward world peace. It would have 
been possible to dwell upon the activities of the 
church here and the world around which have 
such tremendous implications for the peace of the 
world. We are hitching our wagon to a star, to be 
sure. But only in so doing is there hope for the 
world. 

Building for tomorrow is an imperative. We 
cannot delay in this race with catastrophe. 

Great men have passed this way—will we join 
them? 





Code of Ethics 


Of the Educational Press Association of America 


Every right has a related responsibility. 

Freedom of the press in the United States is 
guarded as an inalienable right; it must there- 
fore be guarded as an inalienable responsibility. 
The educational press shares both in this right 
and in this responsibility. Inseparably linked is its 
obligation to be truly educational, thoroughly ac- 
curate, sincerely high-charactered. 

Upon that general premise, educational jour- 
nals maintaining membership in the Educational 
Press Association of America endeavor to adhere 
to the following 10 canons of ethics, adopted for 
purposes of encouraging and improving that sec- 
tion of the Fourth Estate which represents educa- 
tion. 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 
].—musi be truly educational. 

Good faith with readers is essential. An effec- 
tive way to maintain that faith is to keep the stated 
and the real purposes of a journal identical. No 
educational journal can afford to serve as a mouth- 
piece for a disguised or hidden cause. 


II.—maintains the kind of intellectual integrity 
that enables it to present discussions of all 
sides of controversial issues affecting edu- 
cation. 

Insofar as its space, purpose, and policy permit 
this to be done, the journal will be enabled to 
bring to its readers increased understanding of 
educational problems and considerations of their 
solutions. 

IIl.—practices the high plane of journalism that 
accepts no advertising diametrically op posed 
to generally accepted educational principles 
and what such principles stand for when in- 
ter preted into every day living. 

Fidelity to education is paramount. 
IV.—promptl) and appropriately corrects an er- 

ror which it has published. 


Particularly is this done if the error in any way 
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adversely affects an individual, an organization, or 
a cause. Statements of correction appear in a po- 
sition easily caught by readers. 


V.—makes every possible effort to keep its pages 
free from the plague of plagiarism. 

It refrains from publishing material that is the 
property of another publication or organization, 
unless proper permission is received, and the 
source indicated. 


VI.—presents forthright reports free from inter- 
mingled opinions. 


Such reports build confidence in a journal. Ar- 
ticles of opinion should be signed or otherwise 
identified so that readers will recognize evalua- 
tions, interpretations, and opinion as a part of the 
value of the material. The best journalism prac- 
tice keeps a clear boundary line between news 
and editorials and related types of material. An 
educational journal may well observe this practice. 
VII.—follows the "do unto others” rule in its re- 

lationships with authors. 


Each author as well as each manuscript is dealt 
with on merits of the particular case. When an 
article is accepted for publication, the author is 
notified with the understanding that he will not 
submit the manuscript to another publication un- 
less this is mutually agreed upon. 

VIII.—makes its headlines forthright and honest. 


Although concise and intriguing, they are not 
misleading or cheap. Contents of the article 
should always warrant headlines used. 
IX.—holds to the ideals of the teacher who is 

“ust, courteous, and professional in all 
relations... .” 

X.—constructively endeavors to keep informed 
widely on educational conditions, trends, 
and progress, and insofar as possible keeps 
its readers informed accordingly. 


—Adopted at Atlantic City, N. ]., March 4, 
1947. 





Educational Periodicals Edited by 
Phi Delta Kappans 


OME 170 members of Phi Delta Kappa were 
S among the editors of educational periodicals 
listed in the 50th Anniversary Yearbook of the 
Educational Press Association of America. This 
roll of the educational periodicals edited by Phi 
Delta Kappans is based upon that list, brought up 
to date by a direct mail inquiry and the assistance 
of chapter officers. 

To assist you who want to write articles for 
educational periodicals, we asked the editors to tell 
us about the kind of manuscripts they would be 
able to consider for their magazines. You will find 
their answers in this directory, so far as have been 
received at the time of going to press. There are 
notes also on whom they expect to read their 


papers.—T he Editor. 


ADULT EDUCATION BULLETIN, Leland P. Bradford, 


Editor. 

1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE, G. F. Ekstrom, 

Editor. 

12 issues. $1.00 per year from W. H. Martin, Business 
Manager, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
Manuscripts invited, maximum 2,000 words. Submit 
manuscripts to G. F. Ekstrom, Editor, THE AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION MAGAZINE, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. To be read by teachers, supervisors, and teacher 
trainees. 

ALABAMA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Frank L. Grove, Editor; 

Vincent Raines, Assistant. 


9 issues, $2.00 per year from 21 Adams Avenue, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Manuscripts invited, maximum 800 words. 
Submit manuscripts to ALABAMA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 21 
Adams Avenue, Montgomery, Alabama 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Editor. 


4 issues. $2.00 per year (including Education Commercial 
Teachers Association-National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion yearbook from J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, for National Business Teachers Association, and 
Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo, New York, for Education Com- 
mercial Teachers Association). Manuscripts invited from 
business teachers and school administrators from public, 
private, and colleges, and office managers, maximum 5,000 
words. Submit manuscripts to H. G. Enterline, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. To be 
read by business teachers, school administrators, teachers in 
training, and graduate students. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Puysics, Mr. Duane Roller, 
Editor. 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


EDUCATION, H. G. Enterline, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, Karl M. Dallen- 
bach, Editor. 

4 issues. $6.50 per year from Cornell University, Morrill 
Hall, Ithaca, New York. Manuscripts invited from psycholo- 
gists. Submit manuscripts to Prof. Karl M. Dallenbach, 
Cornell University, Morrill Hall, Ithaca, New York. To be 
read by psychologists. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, L. H. Dennis, 

Editor. 

10 issues. $2.00 per year from 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington 5, D. C. Manuscripts invited from persons in- 
terested in Vocational Education, from 700 to 1,800 words. 
Submit to American Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. To be read by members of 
our Association and others interested in vocational educa- 
tion. 

BALTIMORE BULLETIN OF EDUCATION, John L. Sten- 
quist, Editor. 

5-8 issues. Free of charge from Editor, BALTIMORE BUL- 
LETIN OF EDUCATION, 3 E. 25th Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Manuscripts invited from educators, maximum 1,500 
words. Submit manuscripts to Editor, BALTIMORE BULLETIN 
OF EDUCATION, 3 E. 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. To 
be read by educators, laymen, and PTA. 


BETTER TEACHING, G. H. Reavis, Editor. 


10 issues. $1.00 from 216 E. 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Staff written. To be read by Cincinnati teachers and pro- 
fessional staff. 

BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF SCHOOL SERVICE, Charles 

R. Spain, Editor. 


4 issues. 50 cents per copy from Bureau of School Service 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. To be read 
by educators in positions of leadership. 

BULLETIN OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION, Ivan R. Waterman, Editor. 


Some numbers are sent without charge upon request, for 
others a charge is made to cover cost of handling. Publica- 
tions of the State Department of Education are included in 
this series. 

BULLETIN OF THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 

OF MATHEMATICS, Gilbert Ulmer, Editor. 

205 Frank Strong Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

BULLETIN OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCI- 

ATION, Theodore M. Finney, Editor. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, Wendell 

William Wright, Editor. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

BURBANK City SCHOOLS, E. R. Croad, Editor. 

245 E. Magnolia Avenue, Burbank, California. 
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BURLINGTON COUNTY EDUCATIONAL News, Louis J. 
Kaser, Editor. 


5 issues. 50 cents a year from Louis J. Kaser, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Mt. Holly, New Jersey. Manuscripts 
invited from leading educators, maximum 1,000 words. Sub- 
mit manuscripts to Louis J. Kaser, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Mt. Holly,-New Jersey. To be read by teachers, 
board members, and laymen. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION OBSERVER, Lloyd H. Jacobs, 

Editor. 

3 issues. 35 cents per issue, $1.00 per year from Miss Rosa 
Scally, Senior High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Manuscripts invited from business men, teachers, adminis- 
trators, maximum 1,000 words. Submit to Editor, Senior 
High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey. To be read by 
business teachers, school administrators, business men and 
any interested person. 

BuTTE COUNTY SCHOOL BULLETIN, Loaz W. Johnson, 

Editor. 

8 issues. Free of charge from Loaz W. Johnson, Court 
House Annex, Oroville, California. Manuscripts invited from 
school personnel in county, maximum 1,000 words. Submit 
manuscripts to Loaz W. Johnson, Court House Annex, Oro- 
ville, California. To be read by school personnel, board 
members, and parents. 

CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

Ivan R. Waterman, Editor. 

4 issues. $1.00 per year from the Division of Textbooks 
and Publications, State Department of Education, Sacramento 
14, California. Manuscripts invited from members of the 
educational profession within the state of California. To be 
read by California elementary schools, administrators, di- 
rectors and supervisors of instruction in elementary schools. 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Frank B. Lindsay, Editor. 

8 issues. $3.00 per year from Room 9-10, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. Manuscripts 
invited, maximum 1,500 words. Submit manuscripts to Room 
9-10, Haviland Hall, Berkeley, California. To be read by 
teachers and administrators concerned with secondary edu- 
cation. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, Ivan R. Waterman, Editor. 

12 issues. Library and Courts Building, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Manuscripts not invited. To be read by California 
superintendents of schools, assistant superintendents, busi- 
ness managers, secondary school principals, state colleges 
and special schools, and persons interested in public edu- 
cation. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 

Editor. 

540 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE, Boyd M. McKeown, 

Editor. 

5 issues. Free of charge from The Editor, CHrisT1AN Epu- 
CATION MAGAZINE, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Manuscripts invited, maximum 1,000 words. Submit manu- 
scripts to The Editor, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. To be read by adminis- 
trators and faculty people in Methodist colleges, and Metho- 
dist pastors and laymen who are interested in Christian 
Higher Education. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION REcorD, John E. Corbally, 
Editor. 


6 issues. Free of charge from John E. Corbally, 113B 
Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 
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ington. Manuscripts invited, maximum 1,500-2,000 words 
from school men in public school work or teacher training. 
Submit to John E. Corbally, 113B Education Hall, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. To be read by any 
school people interested, particularly on secondary level. 

COLORADO SCHOOL BoaRD BULLETIN, Calvin Grieder, 

Editor. 

6 issues. 50 cent per year from COLORADO SCHOOL BOARD 
BULLETIN, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Manuscripts invited, maximum 1,000 words from school 
board members and professional educators. Submit manu- 
scripts to COLORADO SCHOOL BoarRD BULLETIN, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. To be read by school 
boards of Colorado, school administrators in Colorado, and 
school boards in other states. 

COLORADO SCHOOL JOURNAL, Craig P. Minear, Editor. 

8 issues. $2.00 per year if not a member of C.E.A., from 
1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 2, Colorado. Manuscripts 
invited from Colorado Education Association members only. 
Submit manuscripts to 1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 2, 
Colorado. To be read by all C.E.A. members and others in- 


terested in education. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, Paul A. Carlson, Editor. 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

CURRENT SCIENCE AND AVIATION, Hanor A. Webb, 


Editor. 

36 issues. 80 cents per year, from American Education 
Press, 400 S. Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. Staff written. 
To be read by high school students. 


DuPaGE VALLEY TEACHER, Joe Hickey, Editor. 


DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Education Association, 
Junior High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


EDUCATION, Hanor A. Webb, Editor. 


1 every second year. $3.00 per year from The Palmer 
Company, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. To 
be read by science teachers and supervisors. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LEADER, William T. Bawden, Editor. 
2 issues per year. Free of charge from Kansas State Teach- 


ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Manuscripts invited from 
Faculty only. Sent to school and college libraries and other 
select list. 


EDUCATION News, R. E. Anderson, Editor. 
State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 
EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK, J. H. Minnick, Editor. 


University of Pennsylvania, 3812 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
EDUCATIONAL REcorp, Walter P. Percival, Editor. 


4 issues. Free to school boards and teachers from W. P. 
Percival, Department of Education, Quebec, Canada. Manu- 
scripts invited from teachers who write well about current 
educational practices and anything unusual that will be 
of general interest, maximum 2,500-3,000 words. Manu- 
scripts used paid. Submit manuscripts to W. P. Percival, 
Department of Education, Quebec, Canada. To be read by 
teachers and school executives. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, R. H. Eckelberry, 

Editor. 

9 issues. Subscriptions sent to EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
BULLETIN, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. Man- 
uscripts invited from staff members, maximum 2,500 words. 
Submit to R. H. Eckelberry, Editor, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
BULLETIN, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. To be read by public school 
people and all others interested in educational problems. 
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EpuCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE, A. P. Horkheimer, 


Editor. 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW, John J. DeBoer, Editor. 
211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Nelson B. Henry, 

Editor. 

10 issues. $3.00 per year from University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Manuscripts 
invited, maximum 2,000-8,000 words. Submit manuscripts to 
Editorial Offices, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
To be read by educational administrators, teachers, profes- 
sors, and students of education. 


Et PAso SCHOOLS STANDARD, Byron England, Editor. 


4 issues. Free of charge to members; from P.O. Box 1710, 
El Paso, Texas. Manuscripts invited from El Paso teachers 
only, maximum 1,500-2,000 words. Submit manuscripts to 
P.O. Box 1710, El Paso, Texas. To be read by El Paso 
schools personnel and a generous sampling of the teaching 
profession throughout the nation 


FLORIDA FUTURE FARMER, E. W. Garris, Editor. 


4 issues. Free of charge to Future Farmers of America 
members. Manuscripts invited from Future Farmers of 
America members, business men and school officials, maxi- 
mum 500 words. Submit manuscripts to E. W. Garris, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. To be read by Fu- 
ture Farmers of America members, school officials, and the 
public. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Lloyd E. Blauch, Editor. 


18 issues. 75 cents per year, from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. To be read by persons concerned with higher educa- 
tion. 


HIGH Pornts, A. H. Lass, Editor. 


10 issues. $1.00 per year, from 110 Livingstone Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. To be read by teachers, supervisors, 
teachers colleges, public officials. 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL, W. Carson Ryan, Editor. 


5 issues. $1.50 per year, from HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Box 810, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Manuscripts invited, 
maximum  1,000-3,000 words. Submit manuscripts to 
W. Carson Ryan, Education Department, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. To be read 
by high school principals and teachers; university and col- 
lege teachers in secondary education. 


ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL PRESS BULLETIN, Vernon L. 
Nickell, Editor. 


7 issues. Free of charge from Room 201, Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois. Manuscripts invited from staff only, 
maximum 1,000-2,000 words. Submit manuscripts to 201 
Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. To be read by IIli- 
nois school people. 


INDIANA TEACHER, Robert H. Wyatt, Editor. 


9 issues. $1.00 per year from Robert H. Wyatt, 203 Hotel 
Lincoln, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. Manuscripts invited, maxi- 
mum 1,000-1,200 words. Submit manuscripts to Robert H. 
Wyatt, 203 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. To be 
read by teachers and friends of education. 


INDIAN EDUCATION, Willard W. Beatty, Editor. 


14 issues. Free on request, from Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas. To be read by teachers and employees of In- 
dian service, and those interested in Indians. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, T. V. Smith, 
Editor. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION, Norris W. Rake- 
straw, Editor. 


12 issues. $3.00 per year from Chemical Education Pub- 
lishing Company, 20 and Northampton Streets, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. Manuscripts invited. Submit manuscripts to Editor, 
JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION, Scripps Institution, 
La Jolla, California: To be read by anyone. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, A. S. Barr, 
Editor. 


9 issues. $4.00 per year, from Dembar Publications, Inc., 
114 S. Carroli Street, Madison, Wisconsin. Manuscripts in- 
vited, maximum 5-10 typed pages. Submit manuscripts to 
A. S. Barr, Box 3, Education Building, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. To be read by teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and other professional workers. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION SOCIOLOGY, Dan W. Dodson, 

Editor. 

9 issues. $3.00 per year from 56 Press Building, New 
York University, New York City, New York. Manuscripts 
invited, maximum 10 double spaced typewritten pages. 
Submit manuscripts to 56 Press Building, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, New York. To be read by educators 
and agency workers interested in social phases of American 
life. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION, A. S. Barr, 

Editor. 


4 issues. $5.00 per year from Cunbar Publications, Inc., 
114 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin. Manuscripts in- 
vited. Submit manuscripts to A. S. Barr, Education Building, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. To be read 
by advanced professional workers in the field of professional 
education. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EpucaTION, R. H. Eckelberry, 
Editor. 


9 issues. $4.00 per year, from JOURNAL OF HIGHER EpDv- 
CATION, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. Manu- 
scripts invited, maximum 3,500-4,000 words. Submit manu- 
scripts to R. H. Eckelberry, Editor, JoURNAL OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. To 
be read by those professionally engaged in higher educa- 
tion, and laymen who are interested in higher education. 
JOURNAL OF SCHOOL HEALTH, Charles H. Keene, M.D., 

Editor. 

10 issues. $1.75 for magazine, or include $2.00 for mem- 
bership in American School Health Association, from A. O. 
DeNuse, M.D., Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Manu- 
scripts invited, maximum 1,500-3,000 words. Submit manu- 
scripts to Charles H. Keene, M.D., 3335 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, New York. To be read by school physicians and 
dentists, nurses, health educators, school administrators, and 
public health officials. 

JOURNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION BY 

RapIo, Tracy F. Tyler, Editor. 

9 issues. $3.00 per year from George Jennings, Business 
Manager, 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Manu- 
scripts invited, maximum 750-2,000 words, from teachers 
and radio people. Submit manuscripts to Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, 
111 Northrop Auditorium, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. To 
be read by educators and radio people. 

KANSAS CITY TEACHERS JOURNAL, Garland Nichols, 

Editor. 


2620 Colorado, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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KANSAS TEACHER, Minter Brown, Associate Editor. 

9 issues. Free of charge to members of Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association from 315 West Tenth, Topeka, Kansas. 
Manuscripts invited from teachers of Kansas schools, maxi- 
mum 2,500 words. Submit manuscripts to C. O. Wright, 
Editor, 315 West Tenth, Topeka, Kansas. To be read by any 
interested in education and teaching. 


MICHIGAN EDUCATION JOURNAL, Arthur H. Rice, 


Editor. 

9 issues. $2.00 per year from MICHIGAN EDUCATION JOUR- 
NAL, M.O. Box 480, Lansing 2, Michigan. Manuscripts in- 
vited from Michigan authors, maximum 1,500 words. Sub- 
mit manuscripts to MICHIGAN EDUCATION JOURNAL, M.O. 
Box 480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 

MIDLAND SCHOOLS, W. Henry Galbreth, Editor. 

9 issues. $1.00 per year from MIDLAND SCHOOLS, 415 
Shops Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa. To be read by Iowa 
educators. 

MINNESOTA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Walter E. Eng- 
lund, Editor. 

2429 University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 

MODERN BUSINESS EDUCATION, A. J. Lawrence, Editor. 

College of Commerce, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

MONATSCHEFTE, FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT, R. O. 

Roseler, Editor. 

8 issues. $3.00 per year from “Monatschefte’’ Bascom Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. Manuscripts 
invited from college professors, maximum 15 printed pages. 
Submit manuscripts to Prof. R. O. Roseler, Bascom Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. To be read 
by college professors. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY EDUCATION NEWSLETTER, M. 

Wesley Detwiler, Secretary. 

Superintendent of Schools Office, Court House, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY, Vernal 

H. Carmichael, Editor. 

4 issues. $2.00 per year from Mr. Hollis P. Guy, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
To be read by people in education. 

NEA JourNaL, Joy E. Morgan, Editor. 

9 issues. $3.00 per year from 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Manuscripts invited from teachers and 
administrators, maximum 1,000-2,000 words. Submit manu- 
scripts to 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
To be read by educators and laymen. 

NEBRASKA EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, Archer L. Burnham, 

Editor. 

9 issues. $2.00 per year from 605 S. 14th Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Manuscripts invited, maximum 1,100 words. Sub- 
mit manuscripts to 605 S. 14th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
To be read by members of the association, laymen interested 
in education. 

New JERSEY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ BULLETIN, Wm. 

P. Patterson, Editor. 

State Street School, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
NEWSLETTER, Edgar Dale, Editor. 

Free of charge, except for 25 cents for putting name on 
mailing list, from Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Manuscripts not invited. To be read by any- 
one interested. 


NEw YorK STATE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, Walter A. Cox, Editor. 
656 Hudson Avenue, Albany, New York. 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, Harlan C. 
Koch, Editor. 


4012 University High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX, Robert Hoppock,Editor. 
New York University, New York 3, New York. 
OccuPATIONS, Harry D. Kitson, Editor. 


8 issues. $4.50 per year from 82 Beaver Street, New York 
5, New York. Manuscripts invited’ from vocational coun- 
selors, maximum 2,500 words. Submit manuscripts to 82 
Beaver Street, New York 5, New York. To be read by all 
persons who want to do vocational guidance. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF THE CINCINNATI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, Harry L. Senger, Editor. 


9 issues. 50 cents per year from Miss Rhotapearl Bayha, 
Treasurer, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. To 
be read by members of the organization. 


OHIO SCHOOLS, Walton B. Bliss, Contributing Editor. 


9 issues. $1.50 per year from 213-15 E. Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. Manuscripts invited from Ohio teachers 
and administrators, maximum 1,000 words. Submit manu- 
scripts to 213-15 E. Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. To be 
read by Ohio teachers and administrators, students and fac- 
ulty in teacher training schools. 


OREGON EDUCATION JOURNAL, 
Editor. 
220 S.W. Alder Street, Portland, Oregon. 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Alfred Leland 
Crabb, Editor. 
Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Harvey E. Gayman, 
Editor. 
400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
PENNSYLVANIA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION News, J. G. 
Allen, Editor. 


5 issues. 50 cents per year, free to members, from J. G. 
Allen, Editor, Scotland, Pennsylvania. To be read by mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Vocational Association. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS, C. E. Manwiller, Editor. 

155 Administration Building, 341 S. Bellefield, Pittsburgh 

13, Pennsylvania. 

PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BULLETIN, Francis Mechlin, 

Editor. 

1020 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
RESEARCH BULLETIN, Frank W. Hubbard, Editor. 

4 issues. $1.00 per year, from Research Division, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. To be 
read by members of the N.E.A. 

RESEARCH COMMITTEE BULLETIN, Stanley S. Marzolf, 

Editor. 

4 issues. Manuscripts invited from faculty only. Submit 
manuscripts to Stanley S. Marzolf, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. To be read by faculty. 

REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, Editor. 

1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Richard H. Barss, 
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RurRAL Epitroriat Service, Francis Seabury Chase, 
Director. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. (See Page 15.) 


ScHooL Activities, Harry C. McKown, Editor, C. R. 

Van Nice, Managing Editor. 

9 issues. $2.50 per year from 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, 
Kansas. Manuscripts invited from teachers, administrators, 
educators and professors, maximum 2,500 words. Submit 
manuscripts to 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas. To be read 
by administrators, teachers and students. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, Inks Franklin, Editor. 


9 issues. $2.00 per year from 407 S. Sixth Street, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Manuscripts invited, maximum 1,200 
words. Submit manuscripts to 407 S. Sixth Street, Columbia, 
Missouri. To be read by teachers 


SCHOOL AND Society, I. L. Kandel, Editor. 

52 issues. $7.00 per year, 20 cents a copy from 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 23, New York. Manuscripts in- 
vited, maximum 2,500 words. Submit manuscripts to 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York. To be read 
by all persons, professional and lay alike, who are interested 
in education. 

ScHOOL Music News, Frederic Fay Swift, Editor. 

10 issues. $1.50 per year from SCHOOL Music NEws, 
Ilion, New York. Manuscripts invited from educational 
leaders, maximum 4 pages. Submit manuscripts to SCHOOL 
Music News, Ilion, New York. To be read by music edu- 
cators. 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ReEcorD, J. V. Breitwieser, 

Editor. 

9 issues. Free of charge, from J. V. Breitwieser, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. To be read 
by alumni and educational leaders. 


SCHOOL Review, Nelson B. Henry, Editor. 


10 issues. $3.00 per year from University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Manuscripts in- 
vited, maximum 8,000 words. Submit manuscripts to Edi- 
torial Offices, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. To 
be read by editorial administrators, teachers, professors and 
students of education, especially those interested in secondary 
level. 

SCHOOL, SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS, Glen W. War- 
ner, Editor. 

9 issus. $3.50 per year from Ray C. Soliday, Business Man- 
ager, 408 P.O. Box, Oak Park, Illinois. Manuscripts invited, 
maximum 4,000 words. Submit manuscripts to Glen W. 
Warner, Editor, 7633 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 19, IIli- 
nois. To be read by teachers of science and mathematics 
through junior college. 


SCHOOL SHOP MAGAZINE, Marshall Byrn and Thomas 
Doamond, Consulting Editors. 


10 issues. $2.00 per year from 330 S. State Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Manuscripts invited from teachers and ad- 
ministrators of industrial education, maximum 1,500 words. 
Submit manuscripts to 330 S. State Street, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Contributions paid. To be read by industrial educators. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION, Clarence M. Pruitt, Editor. 


5 issues. $2.50 per year from SCIENCE EDUCATION, Col- 
lege Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Manuscripts invited, max- 
imum 20 pages. Submit manuscripts to SCIENCE EDUCATION, 
College Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. To be read by science 
teachers and school administrators. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS BULLETIN, Victor E. Schmidt, 

Editor. 

State Teachers College, Courtland, New York. 

SEATTLE SCHOOLS, Samuel E. Fleming, Editor. 

810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, Washington. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Hardy R. Finch, Editor. 

4 issues. $2.00 for 2 years from SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
Box 303, Greenwich, Connecticut. Manuscripts invited, 
maximum 1,500 words. Submit manuscripts to Hardy R. 
Finch, Editor, SECONDARY EDUCATION, Box 303, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. To be read by superintendents of schools, high 
school principals and teachers, students and teachers in 
schools of education. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA, William Royal 

Smithey, Editor. 

Department of Education, The University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

SEE AND Hear. W. A. Wittich, Editor. 

8 issues. $2.00 per year, $3.00 per year with yearbook, 
from O. H. Coelln (new address to be sent—moving). Out- 
lines of manuscripts invited from teachers, administrators, 
and supervisors, maximum 1,500 words. Submit manuscripts 
to W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1204 W. Johnson Street, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. To be read by all persons interested in audio- 
visual methods of education. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE, Leroy Allen. Editor. 
_ 4 issues. $2.00 per year, from 1414 East 4th Avenue, Win- 
field, Kansas. Manuscripts not invited. To be read by any 
interested in social science field of study. 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, Emory S. Bogardus, 


Editor. 

6 issues. $3.00 per year, from SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH, 3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7, California. 
Manuscripts invited, maximum 3,000 words. Submit manu- 
scripts to SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 3551 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Los Angeles 7, California. To be read by all 
who are interested in social reconstruction. 

SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, 

S. B. Nissen, Editor. 

9 issues. $2.00 per year from 218 S. Main Avenue, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. Manuscripts invited from members, 
maximum 900 words. Submit manuscripts to 218 S. Main 
Avenue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. To be read by members. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS, Fred J. Armistead, 

Editor. 

9 issues. Sent to membership only. Manuscripts invited, 
maximum 500 words. Submit manuscripts to 35 S. Vine 
Street, Harrisburg, Illinois. To be read by schools of southern 
Illinois. 

STUDENT LiFe, Paul E. Elicker, Editor. 

8 issues. $1.50 per year, from STUDENT LIFE, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Manuscripts in- 
vited from secondary-school students, maximum 750 words. 
Submit manuscripts to STUDENNT LIFE, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. To be read by secondary 
school students, all interested in secondary education. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S BULLETIN, William J. Lyons, Edi- 

tor. 

38-40 issues. Free of charge from 825 Union Street, San 
Diego, California. To be read by teachers and lay public. 
SUPERINTEDENTS NEWSLETTER, J. Burton Vasche, 

Assistant Editor. 


Court House, Auburn, California. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD, M. R. Bruustetter, Editor. 
Teachers College, Columb‘a University, 525 W. 120th 

Street, New York 27, New York. 

TEACHERS CLUB News LETTER, John Van Krimpen, 
Editor. 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids 5, Michigan. 


TENNESSEE TEACHER, A. D. Holt, Editor. 


9 issues. $1.00 per year for non-members, included in 
membership, from Tennessee Education Association, 409 7th 
Avenue N., Nashville, Tennessee. Manuscripts invited from 
teachers and school officials, maximum 1,500 words. Sub- 
mit manuscripts to Tennessee Education Association, 409 7th 
Avenue N., Nashville, Tennessee. To be read by school 
people. 

THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, Dael Wolfie, Editor. 
12 issues. $7.00 per year, from 1515 Massachusetts Ave- 

nue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Manuscripts invited from 

psychologists, maximum 5,000 words. Submit manuscripts 

to 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

To be read by psychologists. 

THE APPLEBLOSSOM, M. L. Smith, Assistant Editor. 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

THE ART EDUCATION BULLETIN, I. L. deFrancesco, 
Editor. 

9 issues. $1.50 per year from Secretary of Educational Art 
Association, State Teachers College, Kvtztown, Pennsylvania. 
Manuscripts invited from art educators, and general educa- 
tors, maximum 2,000 words. Submit manuscripts to State 
Teachers College, Kvtztown, Pennsylvania. To be read by 
superintendents, principals, and art supervisors. 

THE BULLETIN OF THE COMMISSION FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION RECONSTRUCTION, Robert Stan- 
forth, Editor. 

4-6 issues. Free of charge, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. To be read by organizations interested in international 
education reconstruction. 

THE BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
Editor. 

8 issues. $3.00 per year, from National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. To be read by all interested in secondary 
education. 

THE BUSINEss EDUCATION WorLp, Alan C. Lloyd, 
Managing Editor. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
Paul E. Elicker, 


10 issues. $2.00 per year, $3.00 for two years from THE 
BusINEss EDUCATION WoRLD, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. Manuscripts invited from teachers, 
administrators, and businessmen, maximum 2,400 words. 
Contributions paid $6.00 per page. Submit manuscripts to 
THE BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. To be read by teachers adminis- 
trators, and people interested in education. 

THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, Richard E. Arnold, Editor. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, 
THE CLEARING House, Forrest E. Long, Editor. 

207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 

THE EDUCATIONAL Forum, E. I. F. Williams, Editor. 


_ 4 issues. $2.00 per year to non-members in the United 
States, $1.50 to members anywhere. Manuscripts invited, 
maximum 4,000 words. Manuscripts used paid for. Submit 
manuscripts to E. I. F. Williams, 277 E. Perry Street, Tiffin 


Missouri. 


4, Ohio. To be read by anyone interested in broad funda- 
mental social and educational problems. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REcorpD, A. J. Brumbaugh, Editor. 


4 issues. $3.00 per year from American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Manuscripts 
invited from leaders in education, maximum 3,000 words. 
Submit manuscripts to American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. To be read by college 
presidents, deans, high school administrators, college and 
public school teachers. 


THE EDUCATION BULLETIN, Frank L. Grove, Editor. 

21 Adams Avenue, Montgomery, Alabama. 

THE EDUCATION DiGEst, Warren R. Good, Assistant 

Editor. 

330 S. State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

THE EMERALD OF SIGMA PI, Louis Foley, Editor. 

4 issues. $1.50 per year from Mr. Harold Jacobsen, P.O. 
Box 22, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, John J. DeBoer, Ass’t Editor. 

211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, Herbert A. 

Tonne, Editor. 

10 issues. $2.00 per year from 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. Manuscripts invited, maximum 
2,000 words. Submit manuscripts to 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. To be read by business edu- 
cators. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PsyYCHOLoGy, Jack W. 

Dunlap, Editor. 

10 E. Centre Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, Dan W. 

Dodson, Assistant Editor. 

32 Washington Place, New York 3, New York. 

THE JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, Earl J. Mc- 

Grath, Editor. 

State University of Iowa, College of Liberal Arts, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

THE Kansas City SCHOOLS, Roscoe V. Shores, Editor. 

Public School, Library Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

THE Kansas Music Review, J. J. Weigand, Editor. 

512 Indiana Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 

THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL, Leonard E. 

Meece, Editor. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER, Hugh Nixon, Editor. 


8 issues. $1.00 per year from 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Manuscripts invited from Massachusetts 
teachers, maximum ‘56 pages typewritten sheets. Submit 
manuscripts to 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. To 
be read by Massachusetts teachers. 

THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER, W. D. Reeve, Editor. 

8 issues. $3.00 per year from THE MATHEMATICS TEACH- 
ER, 525 W. 120th Street, New York 27, New York. To be 
read by anyone interested in improving mathematics edu- 
cation. 

THE NATION’s SCHOOLS, Arthur B. Moehlman, Editor. 

12 issues. $3.00 per year, $5.00 for 2 years. To be read 
by school administrators, primarily superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors and _ teachers. 
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THE NEWSLETTER, Thomas E. Corbett, Editor. 
Commodore, Pennsylvania. 

THE NEWSLETTER OF THE COUNCIL ON COOPERATION 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION, Karl W. Bigelow, Editor. 
525 W. 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 

E. Windrow, Editor. 


4, Tennessee. 


THE PEABODY REFLECTOR, J. 
Peabody College, Nashvill« 

THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN, R. L. 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois 


9 issues. Goes automatically to members in good standing 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Subscription to others $3.00 per year. 
During past year, about half of articles published have been 
unsolicited, received from members and non-members. The 
magazine is more a general journal of education than a 
house organ, to be read by those interested in education as 
a profession. Articles usually deal with “Why” rather than 
“How.” The magazine is published by the fraternity as a 
contribution to education, and articles for the magazine are 
counted a contribution to education for which no further 
payment is made. 


THE P.S.T.A. News, Sidney N. Chernak, Editor. 


4 or 5 issues. Free to members of P.S.T.A., from 1601 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. Manuscripts not invited. 
To be read by members of the P.S.T.A. organization, and 
editors of other publications. 


Hunt, Editor, 2034 


THE PUBLIC AND EDUCATION, Lyle W. Ashby, Editor. 


7 issues. 50 cents per single subscription, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Manuscripts invited, maximum 
1,000 words. Submit manuscripts to 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. To be read by lay leaders 
THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR, Worth McClure, Editor. 


10 issues. Free of charge to members. Manuscripts not 


invited. To be read by members. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN, Vernon E. Anderson, Editor. 
631 N.E. Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon 

THE SCHOOL Executive, Walter D. Cocking, Editor. 


12 issues. $2.00 per year from THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. To be read by 
school administrators. 

THE SOcIAL StupteEs, Arthur C. Bining, Editor. 

809-811 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania. 
THE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ADULT 

BULLETIN, Willis H. Reals, Editor 


Missouri 


EDUCATION 


Washington University, St. Louis, 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, W. Carson Ryan, Editor. 
Box 810, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BULLETIN, Warren R. Good, Editor 


8 issues. Free of charge from School of Education Bulle- 
tin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. To be 
read by teachers. 

* * 


Writing is 5 per cent inspiration, and 95 
per cent perspiration. 
* * 
The art of writing consists of applying the 
seat of the pants firmly to the seat in front of 
the typewriter for hours on end! 


DELTA KAPPAN 





The Right Word 


Great writers, in order to reproduce 
faithfully what they see and feel, go 
through torment and travail to find the 
right word. Thomas Hardy couldn’t sleep 
until he located “ecstasy” to describe an 
emotion of Tess. Lincoln changed a dozen 
words as he strove to express himself in 
the Gettysburg Address. For 14 years, 
Bryan revised his famous Cross of Gold 
oration, which delivered “spontaneously” 
captured the Democratic Convention. 

Thomas Jefferson’s historic first draft of 
the Declaration of Independence is pre- 
served today in the Library of Congress. 
Visitors note that there were 19 alterations 
on the first page alone. 

This passion for perfection is not limited 
to the search for the written word. Scien- 
tists patiently refuse to be satisfied with 
something “about right.”—From an ad- 
vertisement of the Cities Service Company. 











UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK BULLETIN 

TO THE SCHOOLS, Charles F. Probes, Editor. 

10 issues. 50 cent per year, 10 cents per copy. Manu- 
scripts invited. Submit manuscripts to Charles F. Probes, 
Editor, UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YoRK BUL- 
LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, Albany, New York. 

UTAH EDUCATIONAL REviEW, Allan M. West, Editor. 

6 issues. $1.00 per year from 316 Beneficial Life Building, 
Salt Lake, Utah. Manuscripts invited from classroom teach- 
ers, maximum 1,000 words. Submit manuscripts to 316 
Beneficial Life Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. To be read 
by teachers. 

VIEWPOINT, C. Kenneth Beach, Editor. 

49 Sheridan Avenue, Albany 6, New York. 

VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Robert F. Williams, 

Editor. 

901 E. Marshall Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
WASHINGTON EDUCATION JOURNAL, Arthur L. Marsh, 

Editor. 

9 issues. $1.50 per year from 707 Lowman Building, Seat- 
tle 4, Washington. Manuscripts invited from people within 
the state of Washington. Submit manuscripts to 707 Lowman 
Building, Seattle 4, Washington. To be read by the state's 
teachers. 

WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, Joseph K. 

Boltz, Editor. 

Franklin, Michigan. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE NEws MAGAZINE, Elmer 

H. Wilds, Editor. 

Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, O. H. Plenzke, 

Editor 

9 issues. Free of charge to Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion members, from 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. Manuscripts invited, maximum 1,500 words. 
Submit manuscripts to 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 








Education for Work and Family Living 


By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


Arnold E. Joyal is Dean, 
College of Education, 
University of Okla- 
homa, and Associate 
Editor, The Review of 
Educational Research. 


ee DUCATION for Work and Family Living,” 

E subject of The Review of Educational Re- 
search, is eighth in the series of 15 topics covered 
in the 3-year cycle. Hester Chadderton, of Iowa 
State College, was chairman of the committee 
which directed preparation of the issue. Other 
members of the committee were Francis G. Cornell 
of the U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, John R. Ludington of North Carolina 
State College, Roben J. Maaske of Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, and John A. Whitesel of 
Miami University, assisted by Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Ruth T. Lehman, W. Howard Martin, Charles 
O. Neidt, and James E. Wert. 

The topic is relatively new, used first for The 
Review in October, 1944. Prior to that date the 
topic had been included in issues which dealt with 
curriculum, methods of teaching, or measure- 
ments. 

This issue covers five areas, as follows: the 
education-for-work movement; home and family 
life education; industrial education; business edu- 
cation; and agricultural education. 


The Education-for-W ork Movement 


Wert and Neidt point out that the general con- 
cept of education for work is not new. During the 
past few years, however, a distinguishable pat- 
tern of education for work has begun to emerge. 
This emerging pattern has resulted from changes 
in our social order and from a deliberate study of 
the places of work in education. 


Schools and colleges began their existence in 
America committed to education for work. Sev- 
eral studies have traced the development of the 
manual labor movement in colleges and the in- 
fluence of social agencies and business organiza- 
tions in the development of vocational education 
in our school systems. Work experience at the 
college level probably had its beginnings in the 
land-grant colleges. There it was recognized that 
theoretical training alone would not suffice, but 
by 1900 work experience had largely disappeared 
as an important aspect of programs in higher edu- 
cation except where such programs were tolerated 
for purposes of self-support. There were excep- 
tions, such as Antioch College and the College of 
Engineering at the University of Cincinnati. Some 
schools, like Berea and Tuskegee still provide 
work experience for student self-support. 

The real impetus given to work experience as 
we know it today resulted from the depression of 
the 1930's, principally through the NYA program. 
Scarcely had this impetus subsided when the im- 
pact of World War II brought about a revival. 
This time the major objective was increased pro- 
duction in war industries and agriculture. A num- 
ber of studies mentioned in the Review summarize 
these developments and indicate the present 
status. Today one finds work experience not only 
in secondary schools but in junior colleges and 
technical institutions. 

Particularly in New York State, where area 
schools have been proposed, the argument has 
been used that one advantage of such a school unit 
would be the provision of work experience in the 
local community. Rather generally the junior col- 
leges, particularly through their terminal courses, 





The Committee on Research and Program of Phi 
Delta Kappa asked the Editorial Board of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association to give mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa regularly a report of the 
issues, 5 a year, of The Review of Educational Re- 
search. Asked by the A.E.R.A. Board to prepare that 
report, Arnold E. Joyal, Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa, brings here the second article of the series, 
which began in May, 1947. 
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are concerned with work experience. There have 
been a number of community surveys made which 
look forward to more effective programs of edu- 
cation for work. The regents’ inquiry in New York 
State gave attention to this problem, as did also 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Several such research studies are re- 
viewed. 

Research on the effects on family life of the 
employment of women is summarized in this 
issue. On-the-job-training for veterans also is 
summarized. 


Home and Family Life Education 


Research in the field of home and family life 
education has made encouraging progress during 
the past few years. Some national cooperative re- 
search is now under way. In general, the research 
has been classified into three areas: “The Home 
and Family Itself’; “The Subject Matter of Home 
and Family Life Education’; and “Problems of 
Teaching the Subject.’’ Forty studies in two fields 
are noted. Research dealing with ‘Home and Fam- 
ily Life Itself” is plentiful; little attempt is made 
in the Review to summarize it because the subject 
matter does not come within the scope of the 
chapter title. 

Under the heading “Subject Matter of Home 
and Family Life Education,” however, the Review 
presents discussion of many curriculum studies at 
both secondary school and college levels. In a 
number of colleges courses in “Family and Mar- 
riage’ have been developed. Home economics 
courses, too, have developed rapidly. One study in 
this field analyzed catalogs of 598 colleges which 
granted degrees to white women and found that 
61 per cent of these colleges have courses in home 
economics available to students. A large majority 
of these colleges offer degrees in home economics. 
There is no uniformity in either the type or amount 
of home economics required for a degree in home 
economics. The most frequently offered courses 
are “Foods and Nutrition,” ‘Clothing and Tex- 
tiles,"’ and ‘Home Management.” In general, the 
curriculum in home economics in the typical col- 
leges seems to be overcrowded, leaving little op- 
portunity for electives. 

A number of studies designed to discover the 
effect of World War II on teacher education cur- 
riculums in Home Economics were reviewed. Sev- 
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eral other studies were concerned with teaching 
methods in home economics. Three studies dealt 
with the use of such materials as motion pictures, 
recordings, and short stories in teaching. 

Interest in evaluation was particularly evident 
during this triennium. One study for example, 
concerned itself with the effectiveness of a nutri- 
tion unit in the first grade, when the unit was 
taught through the various activities of the school 
day. This particular study showed that 30 per 
cent of the children actually ate better luncheons 
as a result of their experience in the unit. 

Consumer Education was investigated by sev- 
eral researchers. Here, again, interesting evalua- 
tion studies were completed. Among the conclu- 
sions drawn from these studies was the need for 
increased emphasis on such practical problems as 
‘The Best Use of a Small Income,” “The Need 
for Knowing How to Make Simple House Re- 
pairs and Renovations,’ ‘“The Importance of In- 
fant and Maternal Care,”’ and ‘““The Need for At- 
tention to Problems of Divorce and Delinquency.” 
One study sought insight into the psychological 
effect of clothing and grooming on the behavior 
of adolescent girls. Another investigation dealt 
with the attitude of students toward courtship, 
marriage, and parenthood. Still another was con- 
cerned with the factors associated with social ac- 
ceptance of students in school. 


Occupational Guidance 

Occupational guidance of students was investi- 
gated by several writers. Vocational opportunities 
for both boys and girls were studied. Character- 
istics of successful teachers of home economics, 
common administrative problems, and problems 
of teacher supply and demand were investigated. 
One six-year study of supply and demand of teach- 
ers in Iowa involved a thousand college students 
and brought to light the fact that at the end of three 
years 59 per cent of those who had been preparing 
to teach had either left teaching or left Iowa. 

More research is needed in this field, particu- 
larly in the areas of adult and community pro- 
grams as well as in the fields of curriculum, 
method, and evaluation. Finally, there is need for 
publication of important research available. 


Industrial Education 


One notable trend of the past three years in 
the field of industrial education is the recognition 
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of technical change in our industrial system, to- 
gether with the consideration given to re-appraisal 
of educational programs in the light of this 
change. Educational objectives are being subjected 
to careful consideration. Many curriculum expan- 
sions and refinements are taking place. A more 
functional approach to the whole problem is evi- 
dent. There seems to be a definite trend toward 
improvement of administrative and supervisory 
procedures. The consideration of social adjustment 
of the individual has been evident in the rehabili- 
tation and retraining of veterans, displaced work- 
ers, and others who have left school. 

A number of studies designed to develop new 
curriculums for a more technical age are reviewed. 
A number of specific problems have been investi- 
gated, among them the following: administra- 
tion of industrial arts programs; shop accidents 
and safety education; teacher preparation pro- 
grams; occupational and social adjustment. 


Business Education 


The chapter on ‘‘Business Education,”’ prepared 
by Forkner, introduces a new term into the Review. 
Previously the term ‘‘Commercial Education’’ has 
been used, instead of business education. 

The review covers research in a number of 
fields: secretarial- practices, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping and accounting, distributive oc- 
cupations, general clerical work, and teacher edu- 
cation. 

A number of significant studies in secretarial 
practice are reported; among them, speed of dic- 
tation in offices, level of education required for 
success in secretarial work, and form and style in 
business letters. In the field of shorthand, studies 
undertook to answer such questions as the follow- 
ing: what criteria can be developed for the objec- 
tive evaluation of shorthand systems with respect 
to their facility of reading and writing; what re- 
lationships exist between medical secretarial train- 
ing programs offered by junior colleges and the 
requisites of physicians who employ the secre- 
taries? In typewriting, one study was designed to 
investigate the practicability of emphasizing speed 
before accuracy in order to test the hypothesis that 
in learning motor skills the beginner should be 
taught speed first. 

A number of studies in the field of distributive 
occupations, advertising, and related fields were 


reported. One study, for example, developed a 
formula for determining the reliability of adver- 
tising results. 

In the field of teacher education for business 
subjects the most comprehensive study was that 
sponsored by the California State Department of 
Education. It was designed to determine the type 
of teacher education needed, as well as to ascertain 
the status of business education in that state. An- 
other significant study investigated graduate work 
in business education in thirty-eight institutions of 
higher education. Requirements with respect to ad- 
mission, subject matter, professional education, 
and standards of accomplishment in the skill sub- 
jects were investigated. Whereas 90 per cent of 
the institutions admitted graduates and under- 
graduates to the same courses, only 50 per cent of 
the institutions required a different quality or 
amount of work of the two groups. 


A gricultural Education 


The greatest need in agricultural education, ac- 
cording to Martin, who prepared this chapter, is 
for the more thorough evaluation of current ex- 
periences and an increased attempt to organize 
studies which will extend over longer periods of 
time. Some progress in the direction of this need 
has been made in recent years. Program planning 
in agriculture was stimulated investigation of the 
problems involved in expanded or extended pro- 
grams. However, since programs cannot be 
planned without regard for other educational 
needs and efforts, planning on a state-wide basis 
is developing in popularity. Several state-wide 
studies are reported. 

Twenty-three states participated in one national 
appraisal of agricultural education, according to a 
study reported by the Office of Education. Dur- 
ing the triennium many non-farm youth (Victory 
Farm Volunteers, for example) worked on farms 
and got valuable experience in agriculture. Several 
studies appraised the work of the victory volun- 
teers and other groups. Teacher education in vo- 
cational agriculture was investigated by several 
workers during 1944-47. 

The bibliography at the end of the chapter on 
agricultural education lists over sixty studies. The 
total number of references listed in this issue of 
the Review is about 250. 





Tips on Writing from Your Editor— 


When You Want to Be Read 


By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


OU may write just for the fun of writing, but 
get must pick for publication what people 
will read. (If you are an experienced writer, skip 
to the next page. Here are tips for beginners.*) 
Your manuscript will be better received in the 
editor's office if— 

1. Your first sentence (a) catches reader in- 
terest and (b) sets the tone of the article. The first 
paragraph should establish the subject, give an 
idea of the article and a clue of the author’s atti- 
tude. 

There are many tricks for ‘the lead.’’ Pick 
from— 

. The statement of purpose 

. The generalization 

. The anecdote, true or mythical 

. The exclamation, or startler 

. The question 

. The statement of attitudes 

. The cause or reason for your writing 

. Definitions 

. Quotations, or dialogue 

. The figure of speech, a colorful statement of 

the subject 

Or make up your own approach. Give the man 
who tastes a reason to keep going. 

2. Use short sentences. Readable writing aver- 
ages 20 or less words per sentence. 

Short paragraphs help, too. 

3. Use simple sentences. They are more easy 
to read than compound or complex sentences. 
Teachers are busy people. They must work con- 
stantly on poorly written, well-nigh illegible pa- 
pers. They read at the day’s end. Why make them 
work then? 

4. Use specifics. “John” is more interesting 
than ‘‘a boy.’’ Even a general message or descrip- 
tion may be cast in specifics—see John Hersey’s 
story of Hiroshima! 

5. Use references to persons. Try for an aver- 
age of six or more personal references, references 
to people, names, or personal pronouns, every 100 


Charnley, Wilbur Schramm, and 


1 With thanks to Mitchell V 
the Rural Editorial Service 


words. Abstract writing loses readers. There are 
many ways in which general principles can be dis- 
cussed in terms of people. Personalities are more 
interesting than ideas to most people, and your 
editor must plan for the majority of his readers. 

6. Use simple words. The Readers Digest will 
average 37 suffixes and prefixes per 100 words, ac- 
cording to Rudulf Flesch in The Art of Plain Talk. 
If you go over that, you limit the number of peo- 
ple who can understand your message. 

A safe guide is usually the use of the Anglo- 
Saxon word in preference to the Latin or Greek 
derivative. 

7. Use verbs and nouns, rather than preposi- 
tions, adjectives, adverbs. 

8. Use active verbs rather than passive verbs. 
Active verbs keep movement, draw attention. 

9. Talk to people. Write like you would talk 
to an interested friend. Question marks help you 
talk to people sometimes. In explaining, use 
“you.’” Communicate ideas. 

10. “You should—’’ loses readers, Preaching 
is best reserved for the pulpit. Few converts are 
won through cold type by bald appeal to emotion. 

11. Think and use “we,” “our,” “us,’’ rather 
than “you” or “I,” if you want to persuade. 

12. Use picture-words and stories. In 15 lines, 
Shakespeare uses 17 figures of speech to express 
patriotism. Jesus told parables to carry ideas. 

13. Use the present tense rather than the past. 

14. Give your message in your own words. For 
popular reading beware quotations and citations. 

15. Go over your article again, a day or week 
after it is written. See if you can shorten it, 
sharpen its point. The Readers Digest shortens 
articles every month, with thanks from 6,000,000 
people. Go over the article with somebody you 
like, who will criticise and catch mechanical er- 
rors. Check your facts. For most people, revision 
is part of the writing process. (This manuscript 
had 61 changes in its second draft.) 

These suggestions are given to aid you in writ- 
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ing so that people will read easily what you write. 
Every rule should be broken when the reason 
exists. There are other styles of writing for pur- 
poses other than readability; for example, the writ- 
ing of the scientist who writes so that another 
scientist can repeat his experiment. 

What you have to say matters more than the 
paper and ink you use. Editors, busy people, ap- 
preciate good typing. Your ideas stand out bet- 
ter in type than in script. 

If the article is accepted, it is more easily han- 
dled in the editorial office if the typing is double- 
spaced—that makes easier small corrections. A 
wide margin gives room to tell the printer about 
“faces” and sizes of type, and for other editorial 
notes. 

If your editor did not ask for that special article, 
inclose with the manuscript stamps for its return, 
or better, a self-addressed, stamped envelope, big 
enough to hold the manuscript on its possible re- 
turn. 

Many good articles are refused on the first send- 
ing, often for reasons not related to the quality of 
the manuscript. Try at least three magazines. Bet- 
ter, after three trials, revise the manuscript. Then 
try three times more, using different magazines 
each time. 

Remember that magazines are printed ahead of 
the calendar. As you read this in September, the 
October issue of the magazine is already largely in 
type, and the editor is considering November ma- 
terial. Seasonal materials should be sent out three 
to six months ahead. 

For those who wish to go further in writing— 
consult your library. Look in the card index for 
the headings, “Authorship,” “Journalism,” “Mag- 
azines,”’ etc. As samples of what is available, we 
suggest three books we have seen lately. The first 
is about how you can know who can read your writ- 
ing. The second is what its subject implies, and 
the third about writing short stories. 

The Art of Plain Talk, by Rudolf Flesch. 
Harper & Company, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. 1946. 210 pages. $2.50. 

Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, 
by H. M. Patterson. Prentice-Hall, 70 Sth Ave., 
New York 11. 1939. 578 pages. 

From Fact to Fiction, by Edmund Ware and 
Robeson Bailey. D. Appleton-Century, 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1. 1946. 313 pages. $2.25. 


TO BE READ 


Study the Magazine 


By LYLE ASHBY 


Lyle Ashby is Associate 
Director, Division of 
Publications, National 
Education Association. 


The author who submits an unsolicited manu- 
script should study the magazine to which he sub- 
mits it to be sure he has some reasonable chance 
of acceptance. Anyone who sends a fifty-page 
thesis manuscript to the NEA Journal would 
know, if he read a few issues of the Journal, that 
it could not accept such an article purely on the 
grounds of length, regardless of merit. 

Use simple words and simple structure with 
short sentences, and you will gain as an author in 
two important respects: (1) More people will 
read through your article instead of being dis- 
couraged after a few paragraphs of tough going. 
(2) More of the people who read through your 
article will know what you are talking about. 

There are a number of good books on writing. 
Use them. One of the best for the educator is 
Rudolf Flesch’s The Art of Plain Talk. In a nut- 
shell, the advice of this author, upon which his 
famous readability formula was developed, is as 
follows: Use simple words. Avoid prefixes and 
suffixes. Make sentences short. Use personal 
references. 





Good luck! If you succeed in landing your first 
manuscript, you will be the exception. You will 
be holding up the average if any one of your 
first 25 articles or stories is printed. You had to 
practice before you could eat or walk, swim or 
talk. Writing is like that! 
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TABLE I. EIGHTEEN-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 


Fiscal Year Calendar Year Initiates 


21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


1,056 
1,159 
1,411 
1;267 
1,324 
1,379 
1,641 
1,807 
2,010 
2,143 
2,218 
1,952 
1.739 
1,095 

718 

966 
1,545 
2,519 


30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


1929- 
1930- 
1931- 
1932- 
1933- 
1934- 
1935- 
1936- 
1937- 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 

1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 





Good Standing 


Enrollment* 





7,768 
8,607 
9,282 
9,068 
9,371 
9,609 
10,224 
10, 851 
11,897 
12,186 
13,049 
13,663 
13,026 
11,635 
10,211 
11,048 
12,156 
15,244 


11,315 
12,405 
13,737 
14,944 
16,146 
17,468 
19,029 
20,674 
22,629 
24,577 
26,660 
28,503 
30,091 
30,891 
31,296 
31,863 
33,295 
35,711 








* Exclusive of deceased, demitted, dropped, and duplicates by transfer. 


HI DELTA KAPPA continues to grow! For the 
third straight year, the percentage of members 
in good standing increased. Campus chapters rose 
from 33 to 39.3 per cent, field chapters from 64 
to 71 per cent. For each, the increase was between 
6 and 7 per cent. During the 38th fiscal year, there 
were 2,519 members initiated, a record-breaking 
figure. The 15,244 members in good standing at 
the end of the 38th fiscal year is the largest such 
membership the fraternity has known. 
Three chapters were installed during the sum- 


CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


Good Standin 
— _— Present* * 


Enrollment 


| Present* * 
| Enrollment 


Years 


Number Per Cent 


11,200 





32* | 25,240 44.4 3,263 


33 | 26,686 10,611 3,405 


34 


27,485 9,547 3,406 


| 
35. | 27,804 8,102 3,492 


36 28,213 8,670 3,650 


37 29,531 9,738 32.98 3,764 


38 12,542 39.3 


31,904 3.807 


TABLE II. SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR PAST SEVEN YEARS 


FIELD CHAPTERS 


Beta lota, at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 20, 1947. 


Beta Kappa, at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, July 10, 1947. 


Beta Lambda, at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, July 12, 1947. 


Phi Delta Kappa now has 100 chapters in 33 
states; 59 are campus chapters, and 41 are field 
chapters. 





TOTAL FRATERNITY 
Present* * 


: Enrollment | 
Number | Per Cent 








Good Standing Good Standing 





Number 





2,463 tamed 28,503 13,663 


2,415 70.9 30,091 13,026 


61.3 30,891 11,635 


60.4 31,296 10,211 


11,048 


2,088 | 


65.15 31,863 


64.24 33,295 12,156 


2,702 71.0 35,711 15,244 








* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
** Enrollment as of May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 
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TABLE III. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 38th FISCAL YEAR (1946-47) 








Good Standing ys 
rears 





Nomi 
2 Per Cent ominal 











Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 


AlphaGamma . 
Alpha Delta .. 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 





Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 


Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 
Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 

Alpha Rho 


Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 





Totals 








196 100 

130 90.9 
41 50.6 
65 61.3 

302 89.1 


99 66.0 
48 53.9 
83 56.5 
31 38.3 
12 50.0 


N 
1 OrKeQAO 


_ 
Ve Or tw 





53 96.4 
131 76.6 
124 64.6 

33 84.6 

27 wi ge 





— 
—wonAO 


w 


22 71.0 
69 51.3 
63 40.6 
104 92.0 
24 38.7 


ae ao 
Nr OO 


39 54.2 
27 67.5 
58 41.4 
35 62.5 
66 79.5 


- 
wUAaAasuY 


28 41.2 
55 80.9 
45 73.8 
59 77.6 
46 58.2 








42 62.7 
38 69.1 
20 50.0 
48 94.1 
62 98.4 


41 80.4 
82 100 
40 74.1 
43 86.0 
85.5 





75.6 12 21 
59.5 15 0 


813 


71.0 292 


*Not including members in demit status who are returned to campus chapter role until reinstatement in good standing. 


** In arrears for 37th or for 36th and 37th years. 


7 experience of the fraternity has been that 
good business practices and good professional 
programs in chapters are reflected by higher per- 
centages of members in good standing. The small- 
er, newer chapters find it easier to get a high per- 
centage than the older chapters whose members 
are more scattered. 

Based on the national averages—the chapter 
whose increase of members in good standing ex- 
ceeded 6 per cent has cause for congratulations. 


*** More than two years in arrears. 


Conversely, the chapter whose increase was less 
than 6 per cent may well survey carefully its prac- 
tices. 

The Twenty-first National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa will meet in Kansas City, Missouri, Decem- 
ber 28-31, at the Hotel President. The national 
treasury bears the travel costs of one delegate from 
each chapter, budgeted for a total of $10,000. Ex- 
penses of the delegates other than travel are borne 
by the chapters and delegates. 
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TABLE IV. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 38th FISCAL YEAR (1946-47) 


Permanent Temporary 38th in 


Total Withdrawals Withdrawals Good Standing Arrears 
Initiates! Total | Present |——— Nomi- 
38th | Enroll- De- F.C. | Enroll- | Per nal 

Year ment | Transfer, Death | Drop! mits | Mem- | ment |Number} Cent | 38th | 37th 
bers 
393 851 310 | 36.4 30 | 
140 | 2,104 629 | 29.9 92 | 
213 827 311 | 37.6 36 
275 995 312 31.4 28 
136 683 226 | 33.1 15 


Alpha 430 95 
Beta 704 127 
Gamma 159 49 
Delta . é ,431 70 
Epsilon 7 967 52 53 
Zeta . 362 73 ; 210 902 387 | 42.9 43 
Eta 8 164 59 53 932 349 | 37.4 52 
Theta 5 12 761 | 29.7 8 
Iota 7 591 , 42.5 17 
Kappa 138 646 | 25.5 16 
Lambda 855 | 41.2 47 
Mu 498 43.2 17 
Nu 976 33.3 32 
Xi 575 64.5 36 
Omicron Ae ? : 2 663 ] 41.9 34 
i 1,18 51 2 9 938 | 43.2 56 
Rho : 1,346 | 49.3 
Sigma 988 26.4 
Tau 591 | 50.9 
Upsilon 491 20.7 
Phi 755 33.5 
Chi 366 7 | 26.5 
Psi 1,023 32.2 

840 | 34.5 


Omega 
Alpha Alpha 609 7} 24.1 
313 48.6 


Alpha Beta | 
Alpha Gamma 626 23.2 


Alpha Delta ‘4? , 5 394 21.9 
31.8 


354 43.5 


Alpha Eta ! {2 l 4 366 78.1 
Alpha Theta 2g $34 ) l 1 475 | 30.3 
Alpha Iota 55 14 18 ( 496 52.4 
Alpha Kappa { 16 ¢ 641 18.3 
Alpha Lambda 13 j 11 3 329 41.6 
Alpha Mu : ! ? 5 1 3 950 36.2 
Alpha Nu 3 625 

Alpha Xi 3 " { 13 ? 6 440 
Alpha Omicron ! ‘5 5 3 2 § 352 
Alpha P; >? 24 I 3 236 
Alpha Rho 16 142 : i l 2 130 
Alpha Sigma f " 5 ! 15 I 412 
Alpha Tau 349 

Alpha Upsilon 250 

Alpha Phi 307 

Alpha Chi 443 

Alpha Ps: 160 

Alpha Omega 270 

Beta Alpha 243 

Beta Beta 209 

Beta Gamma 102 

Beta Delta 2 224 205 . 15 
Beta Epsilon ‘ ? l l 9 152 9 
Beta Zeta >4 } 100 ¢ 7 
Beta Eta j 1 47 3. 2 
Beta Theta 34 98 2 3. 6 
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Alpha Epsilon ) 1,45 3 8 332 1,024 


Alpha Zeta 
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Total 2,519 | 40,1 1,513 | 1,526 $5 3,807 | 31,904 | 12,542 | 39.3 1.468 





* Drop: This column is the total of members who are ithdrawn” or “expelled.” 
** Recorded Demits: Near ft demits recorded ar nilitary demits.” nar 
*** Field Chapter Members: Field chapter meml Jo not lose mbership in the campus chapters, but for statistical 


purposes ¢ 
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Directory of Chapter Treasurers 


DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nv Campus Cuarrer—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 7 

Cui Causes Cuarter—University of Oregon, Victor Doherty, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Apna Gamma Campus Cuapter—State College of Washington. 
Vincent Garnett Hansen, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, 
Washington. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. Allan T. Button, 2654 

S.W. Talbot Road, Portland 1, Oregon. — 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, ashington. Bertram O. 
yhre, South 85th and Parke Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Tou Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. Robert E. Lantz, 

illamette University, Salem, Oregon. 


DISTRICT II 


GEORGE C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. , 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuartrer—Stanford University. Joseph B. Murphy, 
Box 2425, Stanford University, California. — : 

Lamupa Campus Cuartrer—University of California. Jay T. 
Aungst, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. : 

Avena Epsiton Campus Costu Caren of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Herb Fenn, Box 160, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California. : 

Atrua Zeta Campus Cuarrer—University of Arizona. E. L. 
Larson, College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Arua Omicron Campus Cuapter—Claremont Colleges. Gerald 
Lance, Claremont Graduate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, 
California. : 

Atpua Ursiton Campus Cuapter—University of Utah. Earl J. 
Thurman, 1923 Atkin Avenue, Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 

Avena Cu1 Campus Cuarter—University of Californie at Los 
Angeles. Woodrow Baldwin, Education Building, Room 123, 
U.C.L.A., 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Arthur Lind- 

rg, 3766 21st Street, San Francisco 14, California. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Richard Helm, 824 
Swift, Fresno, California. ‘ ; Lo] 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. William Fergu- 
son,, 3552 Tilden Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California. ; 

Eta Field Chesser Sante Barbara, alifornia. Glenn Durflinger, 
1820 Olive Street, Santa Barbara, California. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Lyrel D. Bullard, Box 
688, Placerville, California. 

Tou Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. N. J. Barlow, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Room 2231, State Capi- 
tal, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. ; 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Peter Snyder, Prin- 
cipal John Adams Elementary ool, San Diego, California. 

Alp ho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. George O. 
Sogen, 2820 Parkway, Bakersfield, California. 

Alpha Sigma Field .Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Howard Woolum, 
State College, Temple, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuaprer—University of Missouri. J. S. Max- 
well, 111 Rothwell Gymnasium, Columbia, Missouri. 

Karra Campus Cuarrer—University of Kansas. Richard B. 
sheridan, 119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

ansas. 

Mu Campus Cuaprer—University of Texas. Robert C. Hammock, 
Extension Building 303, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

AtpHa ALPHA Campus CHaApTrer—Universit of Oklahoma. 
Harvey C Hansen, University of Gitahome, orman, Oklahoma. 

Atpua Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State College. U. L. 
Strickland, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuarter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. C. C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuapter—Oklahoma A. & M. College. N. Con- 
ger, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta IorA Campus Cuaptrer—Washington University. James H. 
Cockerham, 8636 Natural Bridge, St. Louis Co. 21, Missouri. 
Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. T. D. Adams, 9490 

Manchester Road, Rock Hill 19, Missouri. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. Milton C. Poort, 622 
Rockledge Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas Cty Missouri. M. M. Bills, 7227 
Jefferson Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Katte Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. Claude H. Brown, 
-M.S.C., Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Frank Cunningham, 637 
Main Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, Kansas 
State Teachers Col Manhattan, Kansas. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, P.O. Box 
131, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Henry A. Jahnke, 
421 Oxford Street, Houston, Texas. 


DISTRICT IV 

RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Ersiton Campus Cuarrer—State University of Iowa. Albert 
N. Hieronymus, College of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa. 

Era Campus Cuarter—University of Minnesota. Howard Nel- 
son, 208 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Omicron Campus Cuarrer—University of Nebraska. W. B. Johns, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln ebraska. 

Arua Tueta Campus Cuarrer—University of North Dakota. 
goat V. Peterson, 505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North 

ota. 

Avpua Mu Campus Cuarter—Colorado State College of Educa- 
con. 5 L. Knies, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

orado. 

Atepua Sicoma Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver. Dan B. 
Myers, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colorado. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuarrer—University of Colorado. Stephen 
V. Ballou, Department of Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, B , Colorado. 

Beta Karra Campus Cuarter—Iowa State College, Orlando C. 
Kreider, 223 Beardshear Hall, lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

lota Field Chapter—State College of South Dakota. Russell E. 
Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, th Dakota. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, 36th 
and Ames Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, lowa. W. C. Findley, 629 

hird Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Avtpua Campus Cuarter—lIndiana University. Philip Peak, 610 
N. Faculty, Bloomington, Indiana. 


‘Zeta Campus Cuarrer—The University of Chicago. Delbert ow, 


The University of Chicago, Department of Education. 583 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Pi Campus Cuaprer—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, 404 
N. Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Sicma Campus Cuarter—Ohio State University. John Kinsella, 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbia 10, Ohio. 

Ursiton Campus Cuapter—Northwestern University. At present 
inactive. 

Put Campus Cuartrer—University of Wisconsin. Harold H. 
Hailer, 1204 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca Campus CuHaprer—University of atichignn. Robert S. 
Lankton, University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Apna Iota Campus Cuarpter—University of Cincinnati. Donald 
J. Drake, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 21, Ohio. 

Atrpua Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Kentucky. Frank G. 
Dickey, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Atpua Omeca Campus Cuarprer—Wayne University. Paul Arm- 
strong, 17 Hanover Road, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan. 

Beta Era Campus Cuarrer—Western eg 7 = College. Cornelius 
earene. Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 

ichigan. 

Bera Lamapa Campus Cuarrer—lIndiana State Teacher College. 
S. T. Proffitt, 1430 S. Center Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. Russell L. Isbister, 1411 

Coolidge, River Rouge 18, Michigan. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Robert H. Koenker, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. Dewey Fristoe, P.O. Box 
364, Flossmoore, Illinois. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Walter F. Karst, 
2602 N. 88th Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 

Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. George G. 

rice, 116 W. Territorial Road, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. Glen M. Cree, 
1009 E. Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


a Epsilon Field Chapter—East Chicago, Indiana. Lee Eve, 
uperintendent of Shem, Crown Point, Indiana. 


Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. David L. Royalty, 
1318 N. Willow Road, Evansville, Indiana. 
Alpha Eta Field 1g a Indiana. Paul L. Car- 
michael, 525 N. Riley, Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. Roy E. 
iveley, 305 N. Linden Street, Normal, Illinois. 
Alpha Kappa Field Cha ore Wisconsin. J. H. Smith, 
440 West New York Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
ickhoff, 1305 Home Avenue, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 





Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. Ralph W. Lefler, 115 
Stadium Avenue, W. Lafayette, Indiana. 
Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. B. Ww. Stevenson, Uni- 
phe of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
micron Field Chapter—State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, ee dna Fame papers, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 


Alghe' Pst Pi ele Chapter——Aiedo, Illinois. Melvin R. McCaleb, Rush- 
ville, Illinois. 


DISTRICT VI 
Squat As G. GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 


New 
STATES: "hsien Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
ew Jersey, Delaware, 


Rhode Island, New York Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cuarrer——Columbia University. William Knife, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Box 54, 525 W. 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

Tuera Campus Cuarrer—Cornell University. W. A. Smith, 
Room 203, Stone Hall, Cornell University, loon, a A York. 

Iota Campus Cuarter—Harvard University. John Holt, Law- 

rence Hall, Harvard University, Kirklan Street, Baseee 38, 
Massachusetts. 

X1 Campus CuHaprer—University of Pittsburgh. George Mc- 
Cormick, Superintendent, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo Campus Cuarter—New York University. David C. Crocket, 
% Elton Road, Stewart Manor, Garden City, Long Island, New 

° 

Tau Campus Cuarprer—University of Pennsylvania. Matthew M. 
Jesner, Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 3812 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Apna Era Campus Cuarter—Temple University. Howard W. 
McComb, Box 141, Temple University, Broad and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

Arua Lamapa Campus CuarTer—Boston University. John J. 
Vantura, Belmont Junior High School, Belmont 18, Massachu- 


setts. 

Atenas P: Campus Cuarrer—Rutgers University. Carolus T. 
Clark, 336 Mountain Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey. 

Avena Ruo Campus Cuarter—Johns Hopkins University. Ed- 


yeod H. Goldstein, Johns Hopkins University, Charles and 34th 
Baltimore 18, Maryl. 

Senn ‘au Campus Cuaprin Pennsylvania State College. C. J. 
Rowland, Room 109, Burrows Building, State College, Pena. 
sylvania. 

AvpHa Pur Campus Cuaprer—Syracuse University. Donald W. 
Feller, School of Education, 200 Slocum yracuse Uni- 

cena, Syracuse 10, New york, 

Atrpua Ps: Campus Shvenue, Budale 15, Befito. Albert B. 
Buck, 425 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo 1 yey 
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Bera Gamma Campus Cuarrer—George 
es G. Crankshaw, 812 Somerect'l Pies N x , Washington 


Bers Ersiton Campus Cuarren—Univescity of Mosviand, Donald 
C. Hennick, University of Med College Park, Maryland. 
No Field Chapters in this 


pasta VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Repyonsntation, Department 
« Fe ry B essere "University of Alabama, University, 


STATES: Vi North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Pst Campus Cuarter—George Peabody College. T. M. Kegley, 
2120 Capers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Avtpua Beta Campus Cuaprer—University of Virginia. Richard 
A. Meade, Room D, Peabody Hall, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Avpua Karra Campus CHarrer—University of Tennessee. Ear! 
M. Ramer, Department of Education, College of Education, Uni- 

versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 

Avtpna Xr Campus CuaPrer—University of Alabama. L. Tennent 
Lee, Jr., Box 861, University of Alabama, College of Educa- 
tion, University, Alabama. 

Beta Atpua Campus Cuarpter—Louisiana State University. 4;.2 : 
Long, College of Education, Louisiana State University, ton 
Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Beta Tueta Campus Cuarter—University of North Carolina. 
an gy Me ey sunnah, Peabody Hall, Box 810, Chapel Hill, 

Alpha Iota Field "Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. S. M. Crain, Box 
155, Clinton, Mississippi. 





far 


know! 





“Remember— 


Keep THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN coming 

your way, by prompt remittance of your 

dues for the 39th fiscal year—check your membership card! If 
it says 39 fiscal year—or life membership—you are on our mail- 
ing list for the year. If not—inquire of your chapter treasurer! 


Remember—If you change your address, be sure to let us 


Keep THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN coming! 











